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' THE first number of these remarks had hardly been in 
type, when the worthy author, Mr. John D. Clifford, was 
suddenly lost to his friends and to science. It was his in- 
tention to have published a series of ocular observations on 
the geology of the western states, in which he would have 
stated many new facts, and evolved the ideas which he had 
begun to unfold on the secondary formations of this large 
tract of country. We have to regret that his labours have 
been so suddenly concluded betore he had written his se- 
ries of essays. Considering that any relics of an accurate 
and ocular observer are highly valuable, we have been in- 
duced to collect all he had written on the subject; and we 
now offer it in the state in which it was found: consisting 
of a fragment of the second number, and an interesting ge- 
ological journal. 

The numberless proofs which he had collected, of a com- 
parative period of softness in our actual stony str ata, are 
partly lost; but his theory, which must be obvious to every 
reflecting observer of our ‘secondary formations, cliffs, and 
valleys, will not be forgotten. I shall endeavour to de- 
monstrate and illustrate it elsewhere, while I shall be hap- 
py to trace the idea to the discriminating mind of my wor- 
thy and lamented friend. 

We had undertaken to study in common the infinite varie- 
ty of new and interesting fossil remains, which abound in 
the western states, and many of which were collected im 
his museum. We intended to undertake many excursions 
im allthe western states, in order to increase oux knowledge 
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of these medals of nature. Although interrupted at such 
an carly period, we had already prepared the descriptions 
of about one hundred species of Fossil Shells and Polyps, 
and the figures of about twohundred species had been beau- 
fully painted for the work we had in contemplation. 
The natural history of the genera Gonotrema, Turbinolia, 
Favosites, Catenularia, &. was almost completed. I hope. 
to be enabled to present to the public, at some future peri- 
od, the results of our common labours, and to proceed in 
the investigation of those animal relics. 

Mr. John D. Clifford was a member of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, and of the Antiquarian So- 
ciety of Massachusetts. He had lately begun an extensive 
correspondence and intercl.ange of sentiments and speci- 
mens with many of the first naturalists of Europe. 

I reserve a further account of his discoveries, attainments, 
and labours for another time and place. 


. 8S. RAFINESQUE, 


FRAGMENT OF No. 2. 


he writer of these remarks has crossed the Cumberland 
Mountains in three different directions: first, on what is 
called the old wilderness road leading from Stanford in 
Kentucky to Bean’s station in the Holstein settlement of 
Tennessee; secondly, from Wayne county to Knoxville; 
and lastly, on the mainroad trom the said town of Knoxville 
to Nashville. He has also visited the northern parts of the 
state of Alabama. I observed tlie western sides of the Cum- 
berland range of Mountains in that country. The old wil- 
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“derness road may be said, in a great degree, to bound the 


southern limits of those innumerable spurs and ridges of 
the Cumberland and Allegany Mountains, which intersect 
he he es of Virginia and Kentucky, and which, as I have 
before represented, are almost impassable in any direct 
course. These impediments in some measure again ap- 
pear on the route from Wayne county towards Knoxville. 
They are limited to afew ridge s between Knoxville and 
Nashville, and almost disappear on extending to Alabama. 

it is this section of country which I must geologically des- 
cribe: taking, in the first place, the main road from Stan- 
ford to Bean’s station as a middle criterion of observation. 

Mhe Clinch Mountains first present themselves in eminence 
to the west. They are in this direction of sandstone for- 
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mation, and in certain parts, from absence of organic re— 144 
mains, may be considered as belonging in some measure to ey 
the old red sandstone formation. Ispeak in this manner as a 
a mineralogist, and beg not te be understood as injuring the “fe 
superior claims w hich modern geologists have lately arro- Ta 
gated to themselves. % “ * * * tt 
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GEOLOGICAL AND MINERALOGICAL OBSERVATIONS, tie 
Made during « journey from Lexington, Kentucky, to the City of o. 
Washington, vila Tennessee and Virginia, in 1818—By J. D. "ila 
CLIFFORD. i 
From Lexington to the Kentucky River, 20 na 
Danville, 13 a4 

Stanford, i] a 

pelibenbacae } i 

44 miles he 

Soil rich, vegetable loam two to six feet deep, substratum We 
elay three to eight feetdeep. The lowest part of this Argil a 
very tenacious, containing, in some places, ferruginous a4 
gravel. Substratum limestone rock in horizontal strata a 
twenty to 100 feet deep; beneath which is uniformly found -. 
an indurated Schistus. Water is obtained upon reaching rik 
the slate. The upper stratum of limestone contains marine i, 
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petrifactions, viz: great varieties of Madreporites, also Al- 
cyonites, Coralites, Belemnites, Encrinites, Baculites, &c. 
Of shells I have found varieties of Terebratulites, Patel- 
ites, Ostrites, Chamites, Turbites, &c. In other districts the 
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limestone contains veins of Carbonate of Barytes, Sulphate of ble 
lead, Blende, and common and double refracting Calcarous eu 
Spar. Thelower stratum of limestone abounds with Nodule ‘ei 
of opaque flint. The rock skirting the water courses is often i 
avery compact marble with conchoidal fracture, which Bs 
takes a polish equal to Egyptian marble,and is ge :nerally of a ¢ r 
light drab colour, veined with slight shades of blue or ye sllow, ne 
and sometimes spotted with transparent calcarous spar. aS 

- GENERAL OBsERVATIONS. f 


The rich lands of Kentucky are bounded on the east by 
the hills of Montgomery, Clark, and Madison counties. In 
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yr northern part of the state they are intersected by a range ie 
f hills following the course of the Licking river. ‘To the ay 
seth and west some distance from the Kentu cky river the 
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land rises in height and forms a district of country called 
the barrens. This is also limestone, in some places of a 
soft nature and abounding with shells, in other places, es- 
pecially onthe hills,the petrifacticns are silicious. The high- 
er hills contain quartz and quartzose flint, agate, and chalcc- 
cedony, also masses of silicious cellular stone containing en- 
crinites. The larger watercourses of the fertile district flow 
in deep ravines, skirted on each side with marble and lime- 
stone precipices from two to four hundred feet high. The 
state of Kentucky abounds with caves. They contain, in the 
hilly districts, nitrates of lime and potash, sulphate of soda, 
magnesia, allum, and lime. 





Miles 44 
Mount Vernon, 22 
66 


From Stanford the road becomes hilly. The beds of the 
streams contain rounded concretions of ferruginous quartz, 
which are sometimes hollow and lined with hyalin quartz. 
The hills are composed of sand stone, chloritic and alumi- 
nous schistus. I observed good writing slate near the Crak 
Orchard. 

Miles 66 
Rock Castle River, 9 
2 


Laure! Creek, 2 ol 








97 
Country mountainous, soil poor. Strata uniformly hori- 
zontal, as follows: The upper part of the hills sandstone 
and coal, below schistus and sandstone, in the lowest val- 
lies limestone. Near Laurel Hill I found a quartzose pet- 
rifaction, which is either a zoophite or marine vegetable re- 
main. It is figured in Parkinson’s Organic Remains, Vol. 3. 

Miles, 97 

Barboursville, 18 


Renfro’s Tavern, Cumberland River, 17 35 








132 
High mountains, soil bad. Strata horizontal ferruginous 
sandstone. Sandstone and schistus, coal and iron ore a- 
bundant throughout the district. From a description of the 
mineral Tam induced to believe a mine of manganese exists 
about twelve miles from Renfro’s. The caves of these 
mountains contain Epsom salt, nitre, and allum. 
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Miles, 132 

Mr. Henry’s, east of the Cumberland Mountains, 16 

148 
The road from Renfro’s leads over the Cumberland 
Mountains and its western spurs. We experienced a snow 
storm, which precluded mineralogical observations. On 
the top of the Cumberland I saw fragments of coarse lime- 


stone, intermixed with silex. 
Miles, 148 
Bean’s Station, 27 





175 

The valley at M‘Henry’s is composed of limestone and 
conchoidal marble, similar to the Kentucky marble; from 
thence to the Ciinch mountains we travelled over a hilly 
district, chiefly limestone, whose dip is to the south east he 
from twenty to twenty five degrees. Clinch Mountain is “fi 
composed of sand stone, dipping inthe same manner. Mr. . 
M‘Henry informed us that a person from New-York was 
working a quarry of burr stone about twelve miles off the 
road, and that the mill stones had been pronounced as good 
as any procured in our Atlantic cities. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 


From Mount Vernon to the Cumberland Mountains the 
strata are uniformly horizontal; from thence to Bean’s sta- 
tion the strata run in the same direction as the Cumberland 
and Clinch Mountains, and dip parallel with the usual de- 
clivity of those mountains. On descending the Clinch 
Mountain we entered the Holstein Valley, which is bounded 
to the south east by the Iron Mountains of North Carolina. 

Miles, 175 








Nock’s Tavern, 12 tt 
Rogersville, 12 yt 
Armstrong’s Tavern, 13———_37 4 
212 ie 

A 


The road leads up the Holstein river receding in places 
towards the Clinch mountains. 

Stratum of limestone dipping as before mentioned. The 
limestone is interspersed with large white veins. I observ- 
ed marble of various hues; one specimen was granular and 
ofa lightred colour. The yalley contains, in places, schist- 
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1% us, clay, slate, and sand stone, also collections of large sili- 
2 cious pebbles, in other parts, immediately over the limes 
3) stone, quartzose flint, and chalcedony. 
ie " voaklt Miles, 212 
he Boat Ford, Holstein River, 14 
1 Mrs. Blackmore’s, 15———30. 
hig 242 
tN The couniry, as before, chiefiy limestone. Schistus on 
Py the hills, chirt and chalcedonic flint in places. The hills, 
1 near the Holstein, are composed of large pebbles. At the 
4s Boat Ford we found numerous petrifactions, similar to the 
ih Trochus perspectivus.* Some of them were a foot in diam- 
is eter, and, when imbedded in the limestone rock, had the 
ifs appearance of Ammonites. J also found a conical Orthoce- 
Ne vite. The strata of limestone and schistus dip to the south 
ee east from ten to forty degrees. In one district I observed 
ie them to be nearly vertical. Miles, 242 
i? Mrs. Fullerton’s 10 
tn Abingdon, | 
i¢ ae ere 
: 266 
q Stratum limestone, chiefly of a dark colour, and dipping 
S very irregularly. Fragments of quartzose flint partly split | 
P in various directions. ‘The soil much intermingled in va- 
rious places with small pieces of this species of quartz. 
Miles, 266 
id Carpenter’s § 
' 


c Holstein River, 14 
Adkin’s >, a 





i 300 
oe ret) | 
‘ ihe iimestone strata dip very irregularly, being, in soma 
4 places, not more than ten decree S, and in other situations 
v nearly veitical; quartzose flint, as before observed. About 
dies sixteen miles trom the road is a quarry of excellent gypsum. 
+ it is in general use as manure, and numerous mills have 
} ted for erinding ; ieee “ai ‘heinous 
i. been erected for | inding it. The large rolled silicious peb- 
wo 
a Chis fossil shell has proved to be a new eenus, which Mr. Lesueur 
De has called .Waeluri/e magna inthe journal of the Academy of Natural 
; Sciences of Philadciphia, vol. 1, paw. 312, tab. 13, where it is described 
and meure l; but the nane of M iclurite had alre dy been wiven to a min- 
eral substance, ‘refore [have changed it into Drscanphites magna, 
This generic name means discoidal ombilicus. CS, Rafnesgue. 
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bles are always found on approaching the hills of the Hol- 
stein River. The strata are of a dark blue colour. 
Bliles, 300 


Mount Airy, 94 
Wythe Court House, 133 
Fort Chessel, J———32 





352 
Limestone and blue quartz in large and small fragments, 
The strata confused, dipping various degrees and in various 
directions. Bodies of sandstone existing in many places. 
After passing Wythe Court House the hills are generally 
composed of aluminous and chloritic schistus, indurated 
elay stones, and masses of rolled sand stone. The strata 
of schistus very confused. About seven miles south of fort 
Chissel are the Chissel Lead Mines, which we had not time 








to visit. Miles 332 
Graham’s, s 
New River, 18 
Montgomery Court House, 12 38 
370 


Near Graham’s are numerous quartz chrystals with facets 
at both ends. The ro face of the country is limestone 
and schistus. ‘Towards New River I observed an indura- 
ted red clay, often ina state of decomposition by the atmos- 
phere. The hills in the vi icinity of New River are compo- 
sed of large rolled pebbles, as before described. 

Miles, 370 
Salem, 26 


Dillard’s, 10——_—_36 





AUG 
Limestone and schistus on the top of the Allegany Moun~ 
fains, loose masses of sandstone, quartz, and quartzose flint. 
Upon approaching the Roanoke the hills contain the same 
tolled pebbles. 
GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 


From Bean’s Station limestone is the lowest observable 
stratum. Montgomery Court House is on the summit of 
“the Allegany Mountain, which, in this place, is nearly as 
low as the circumjacent country. From the eastern sides 
the head waters of the Roancke flow. The head waters of 
the kenhaway River, or, as it is bere called, the New Riy- 
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er, rapidly descend along the western foot of the Mountain. 
The upper rivulets of the Holstein River flow from the dis- 
trict forming the west banks of the New River. The cir- 
cumjacent hills and banks of all these water courses are 
composed of rolled pebbles, evincing the action of some 
immense water course diverging in various ways. The 
facts here mentioned may elucidate Mr. Jefferson’s hypoth- 
esis of the valley between the Allegany and Blue Moun- 
tains haying at one period formed an immense lake. 

Miles, 406 


Amsterdam, : 6 
Pattonsburgh, Jamés River, 16 
Natural Bridge Tavern, 12———_34 


440 
On leaving the Roanoke we also left the large rolled peb- 
bles of its bordering hills. Limestone and schistus through- 
out the days ride. At Pattonsburgh the banks of James Riv- 
er are composed of a rich yellow ochre clay, and its bed 
contain numerous rolled pebbles of trap, the fracture 
and other appearances indicating amorphous basalt. We 
visited the natural bridge which has been sufficiently des- 
eribed; I shall therefore only mention that a Patent Shot 
Manufactory with a hose tube, erected during the late war, 
has injured its romantic appearance. One of Mr. Jeffer- 
son’s slaves, a mulatto man, who had made himself ac- 
quainted with the questions usually proposed by travellers, 
informed us that the depth of the tube from the top of the 
bridge was 208 fect, width of the bridge 40 feet, and space 
of the arch about 45 feet; the thickness of the arch 36 
feet. The ridge is composed of a limestone rock, the natu- 
ral piers or precipices being convex on one side and par- 

tially concave on the other. 
Miles, 440 
Lexington, 5) 

Greenyilie, 23——36 

AG6 
This day’s route afforded nothing but limestone with 
quartz on certain hills. The strata of limestone dip about 
40 degrees and the layers were oftentimes so thin as to oc- 
casion it to be taken ata short distance for slate. The neigh- 
bourhood of Greenville abounds with quartzose flint. 1 

was informed that fine quartz chrystals are met with. 
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Miles, 476 
Staunton, 12 
Harrisonburgh, 25 
New Market, 20——57 
533 
Winchester, 50 
583 


The whole district of country from Staunton is uniform- 
ly limestone with quartz stone on the surface in places. 
At Staunton I procured specimens of carbonate of lime from 
Wire’s Cave, one of which I consider very uncommon, be- 
ing in’ hexagonal coniform prisms, with another base begin- 
ning from the apex of the first and extending in the same 
manner. Having taken the stage for the purpose of pro- 
ceeding to Washington City, ninety miles from Winchester, 
my ooservations were few. In crossing the Blue Moun- 
tain, the summit and eastern side were chiefly composed of 
massive epidote, affording radiated chrystals of the same. 
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THIRD ORIENTAL IDYL. 


Tue Brives of tHE HILL. 


Samel, Mild Sun, 

Erpen, Ever loving. 
Esta, Lasting friend. 
Zada, Gift of the Earth. 
Handa, Gift of the hand. 


Hear the language of love, beautiful maid of the hill. 
Hear the sigh of the heart, lovely maid of tne hill. 
Feel the power of love, beautiful maid of the hill. 
Feel the pulse of the heart, lovely maid of the hill. 
But hear it only from me and feel it only for me. 
Such was the song ot Samel, on the hill of the Elms; 


Where dwelt the youthful Esta, the maid of his choice; 
_ While she sat on the turf, which grew round the trees. 
Their dark shade was cool, as the breeze of the north; 


The sky was fair and clear, as the sunshine of May, 
And the warblings of birds were the flutes of his lay. 
Kata heard, Esta felt, and her heart began to flutter: 
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The sweet shiver of love crept through her whole frame, 

And with a purling voice, as clear as the rocky stream, 

She answer J the welcome song of her trusty lover. 

[ have heard the voice of f truth, I have felt the flash of 
love: 

I have heard, I have felt, what I-wish to be true. 

Samel. Let me sing the happy hour, when my Esta heard 
my lay. 

I am the son of truth, and never s} oke to deceive. 

Believe me then, sweet maid of the hill, and grant me thy 
love. 

Esta. When the belief is dear, it 1s hard to disbelieve 

When the speaker is welcome, ‘1. words will reach the 
heart. 

Samel. Thine shall be gathered in my faithful bosom, 

To delight and to crown my best loving wishes. 

Erpen. Happy! thrice happy couple of fondness and sin- 
cerity! 

Heaven has blest your wishes, and united your hearts. 

But mine is rent by sorrow, and ihe gloom of despair. 

1 mourn and I weep, day and night, night and day. 

Samel. ‘Tell us, good shepherd of the hill, why do thy 
tears flow? 

Esta. ’ Do tell us, and we shall try to relieve thy sorrow. 

Erpen. Listen to my dismal tale, happy children of love! 

I lately was the happiest man on the hill: 

T loved the fair Zada, and I was beloved by her. 

The blessings of love dwelt with us as they now do witk 

u. 

But I was too fond of enjoying their earliest dawn, 

And I delayed the bliss, which the wedding imparts. 

Ere Zada was my bride, Zada became a corpse. 

She pined and she fell, as the Palm struck by the storm. 

Cruel death laid her cold, in the grave of her mother, 

And I was left on earth, to mourn my sorrowful loss, 

Beware, happy lovers, of the waste of time: 

Learn from the unhappy Erpen, the danger of delay. 

Zada, dear Zada, why did I not wed thee at once? 

Why did I lose so many years of the purest felicity? 

For the fleeting raptures of love, and the pleasures of 
hope. 

Tamel. Esta, dear Esta, hear the sorrow of the heart: 

Be my bride even now, ere our i liss may be blasted. 

Esta, Samel, dear Samel, let thy wish be my wish. 
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Erpen. Blessed be the sweet bride of the hill of the Elms: 

Enjoy your bliss together, and leave my tears to flow. 

Esta. No, not forever at least, good shepherd of the hill. 

Thou hast made me a bride, ere I hoped to be such, 

And I will find thee another, quite equal to Zada. 

Dost thou know the young Hamda, who is mild and is fair: 

Take her to thy bosom, and she shall dry thy tears. 

Erpen. The advice of the bride is the balm of my sorrow; 

And if the fair Hinda does not disdain my second 
thoughts; 

If she will pity as thee, the lonely lover of Zada; 

Let my hand be her own and her heart be my own 

Let the same day, make you both blooming brides: 

While Samel and I, shall receive and shall give, the pledge 
ef blissful faith. 

Esta. Handa, hear the voice of the bride of the hill. 

Come hence; wilt thou not become such likewise? 

Erpen is the man, who claims the gift of thy heart. 

Handa. My heart is free, as the swift fallow-deer: 

But I surrender it to my friend the bride of the hi 

And to whom she shall choose for my lawful mat« 

Esta.. Taccept and comply, Erpen receive her hand. 

Erpen. Blessed be the soft hand, which I press to my 
lips. 

Samel. Let us sing our bliss and the brides of the hill.* 

CONSTANTINE, 





ON THE POLYGRIPHS, 
Peculiar kinds of Enigmas or Riddles. 


To celight the fair will be my constant aim. 


Enremas, which, in 1liin English, we call riddles, are 
well known to be p-culiar words, which must be guessed 


* This Idyl is of a very short metre throughout, in the original oriental 
language, from which it is imitated; each verse being of sixfeet only If 
any one shall feel a curiosity to ascertain that language, they may endea- 
vour to do it from the five first verses, which are here given in the origi- 
nal, 

Ist er-go el gro-zin 

Ist bir-psin er gro-zin. 
Fen path-er el gro-zin, 
Fen bir-ib er gro-zin. 

Ist es-em fen es-em. &c, 
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ib by explaining their disguised meaning. They have at all 
Nes times, and even in the remotest antiquity, exercised the in- 
eM genuity of the witty and learned folks of Asia, (where they 
is} were born,) Africa, and Europe: they have even delighted 
Ke the wise and grave philosophers of Egypt and Greece, af- 
tae forded amusement to all the idle men, women, and children, 
Bi and are not yet out of fashion amgng our polite circles and 


arties. 

Under the modifications of Charades, Rebuses, Logo- 
griphs, Conundrums, Puns, Anagrams, &c. lately born in 
France England, &c. they are to this day the sport and de- 
light of our humourous wits, sprightly beaux, and lively 
belles, who have not failed to :mport them into this western 
continent. But as yet no new kind of riddles have been 
born ia this region, except political, economical, religious, 
and learned riddles, with which we have no business, since 
es they do not belong to the order of ancient and classical e- 
a nigmas. 

Ms To prevent this doleful case from lasting any longer, J 
pe , have endeavoured te induce Kentucky to bring forth some 
¥ new or peculiar child of fancy, which might belong, by nat- 
# ural or adoptive right, to the ancient and noble family of 
Bp Enigmas. ‘This western child was hardly born, when it be- 
, gan to breed like the Polyps, by spontaneous division, and 
: became the father of a large family, in imitation probably 
of ourselves; since every thing in our western states ap- 
ears of course to increase and multiply manifold in its ve- 
y childhood. Witness our population, institutions, wealth, 
its and learning. 
This hopeful child being born in Lexington, and in the 
2 neighbourhood of our learned school, I could not do less 
than give it a classical Grecian name, and I have called it 
accordingly PoLyeriei, which implies its prolific propensi- 
ty, and manifold properties. It may be considered asa 
. brother of the Logogriph; but this last has its body compo- 
‘SS sed of feet only, which may be compounded in other words 
m and in any shape; while the Polygriph has several words 
. with a heart, a head, &c. which may be eut off or changed 
Sa) without danger; but cannot be removed to form any other 
body by a new combination. 

Leaving for a while the metaphor, let me explain to the 
fair ladics, who may peruse these lines, my plain meaning, 
and let us analyze my child’s body. 

The main or principal word, which forms the Polygriph. 
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must be called the subject, and all the other words, which 
are derived from it, are objects. If all the words be similar 
in the number of limbs or letters, there is no main or sim- 
ple subject, but all the objects or words form a compound sub- 
ject. 
For instance, let Marrow be the subject or principa! word, 
Narrow, Morrow, and Arrow may be the objects or derived 
words. But the words Book, Hook, Cook, Rook, and Look, 
are all objects of a compound subject. They are com- 
monly to be numbered in alphabetical order. 

The letters of the words must be called limbs; a word of 
three letters has only three limbs, the first of which is the 
head, the second the heart, and the last the foot. Thus in 
Cap, C is the head, ais the heart, and p the foot or end 

A word of two, four, six, eight &c. letters or limbs can 
have no heart, this limb being always the central letter of 
a word, having an odd number of letters. ‘Sut the first let- 
ter of every word is its head, and the last iis foot: in words 
of two letters only there is of course no other i:mb but these 
two. 

In words of four letters or limbs, the second must be call- 
ed the hand, and the third the ankle. ‘Thus in Rose, ois the 
hand and s the ankle. In words of five letters, it is the 
fourth letter which becomes the ankle: thus in Night, h is 
the ankle, g being the heart. 

When they have sixletters the third becomes the arm 
and the fourth the side: thus in Bright, iis the arm, and g 
the side, the other limbs being named as above. But if it 
has seven the fourth or central one becoming the heart, it is 
then the next or fifth which forms the side: thus in Wiis 
ker, s becomes the heart and k the side. 

Following this principle, in words of eight limbs, which 
have no heart, the fourth must be called the soul and the 
fifth the mind; while in Constancy, which has nine letters 
and of course a heart, which is ¢t, the next letter, a, becomes 
the mind. 

This analysis and explanation need not be pursued any 
further, as very few, if any, words of more than nine letters 
may be employed; but to impress on the memory of my fau 
readers the names of my child’s limbs, I shall give a tabular 
“view of them in a word of nine limbs. 
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Example. W oNDERFUT. 


W iis the head or first limb 


O the hand or second limb 

N the arm or third limb 

D the soul or fourth limb 

EK the heart or fifth limb 

R the mind or sixth limb 

i the side or seventh limb 

U the ankle or eight limb 

L the foot or end, or 9th or last limb. 


1 must now notice the offspring of the Polygriph, te 
whom I have also been induced to give classical names: in 
order that they may inspire respect, notwithstanding their 
youth. They are six in number already. 

1. The CepnaLocripn, or rhyming riddle, is a fellow that 
can change his head at pleasure, lose it altogether, or kind- 
jy lend it. But he cannot play the same ‘trick with his 
heart, should he happen to have any, nor with any of his oth- 
er limbs. For instance Fowl, Bowl, Cowl, and Owl; Blight, 
Slight, Plight, Knight, Light, Tight, Fight, Sight, Night, 
Right, &c. These objects afford of course excellent rhymes 
not merely of sound, but of well spelt real rhymes; suchas 
our modern poets often scratch their heads to find out, and 
therefore I trust they will not disdain a kind lift of memory 
through the means of this fellow of ours, to whom IT advise 
and invite them to pay some notice occasionally , 

2. ‘The Carprocripn, or heart riddle, must always have 
a heart in the first instance; but he may change it or lose 
it altogether in the process of his labour, while his other 
limbs are so stiff that they cannot be removed. For in- 
stance, Rod and Red, Horse and House, Share and Shore, &c. 
This fellow will not be altogether useless if he can teach 
our beaux and belles to change their hearts without break- 
ing them, or to lose them without falling love sick. 

3. The Popocripn, or arate riddle, may change or drop 
his foot cr last limb, but cannot meddle with any other of 
his limbs, not even his he te much less his heart, shouldhe 
have any, which is by no means needful. For instance 
Stag, Star, and Stab; Soul, Soup, and Sour; or Lame and 
Lamb, or go and Love, &e. 

4, qT he Merocrirn, or capital riddle, may lose or change 
any of his limbs, but cannot t part with his head and foot, nor 
his heart when he has one. This fellow has some sense 
and cannot part with needful limbs. 
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The Cattocripn, or fine riddle, must have a head 
and heart, which he cannot afford to lose, nor likes to ex- 
change, but he does not mind any other limb. For instance 
Whisker and Whiskey, Spade, Skate, and Slate. Let us imi- 
tate this worthy fellow, and never lose our heads nor our 
hearts, if we can help it; unless it be merely for a while, 
when we happen to fall in love. 

6. The Herzroerien, or perfect riddle, is a silly fellwo, 
who often loses or changes several of his limbs, nay even 
his head and heart. For instance Soul and Sole, Clean, 
Lean, Dean, and Bean. Let us beware of this practice, 
fools ‘alone usually behave so. 

Many other brothers to these children of the Polygriph 
are perhaps yet to be born; but I deem the family already 
large enough, considering the short existence of this wes- 
tern child of fancy. 

I shall now give to my lively readers some prosaical or 
poetical spec lunens of these new enigma all them as you 
please. It must be remembered that the Kale are always 
two or more, and the writer is at liberty to play with his 
reader and himself. By guessing one of them you may soon 
be able to find the others. I shall not furnish very elabo- 
rate or elegant examples, nor shall I take the trouble to 
put them in good or bad rhymes. I leave this task to our 
rhyming poets. New born infants cannot be perfect, nor 
need they be; but they will probably improve by age, par- 
ticularly if they are nursed by the fair ladies, to ‘whom they 
are dedicated, under anagrammic letters or words. The 
words of the objects will be given in the next number; but 
I hope that the sagacity of the readers, especially of some 
Jadies who shall be nameless, will anticipate the formal ex- 
planation, and I wish them that pleasure. 


No. 1. A Crrenat.ocriru—To Miss A. 8. 
J have a heart, and it was yours. 

Tam fragrant and well flavored; 

Bit nct somici as your sweet self. 
When without head I am a‘child. 

My name is what I felt for you, 

And wish you might have felt for me. 


No. 2. A Merocripy.—To Miss A. T. 
You are guite like my subject, 
Although it has no heart aud you have one, 
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Which I would claim if I could hope to win it. 
But change your hand, and my object becomes 
Still more like you. Since you are such 
Reward the love which you so well inspire. 


No. 3. A CepnatocripH.—To Miss Jery. 


I have six heads, and no more than four limbs; 
With my first head I poison every thing; 

With my second I am a kind of reed. 

My third is a native of the Baltic sea. 

My fourth is your own sweet name. 

My fifth is found in every city. 

And with my last, the horse and lion are clothed 





No. 4. “A HeterocrirH.—To Miss A. Y. 


jam a flower, which you emulate in sweetness. 
Without ahea:tI live; but when I lose my head 
I become like your fine curly ringlets; 

And should I lose my foot I will be like a rose; 
Not by its scent, but by its thorns alone. 


No. 5. A Hererocrrey.—To Miss Y. D. 


Happy the man who may share it with you. 

Cut off his head, and change his real hand, 

And the name will be seen which you must ‘lose. 
Change next this borrowed hand, and then, 
Happy the man whom you’ll allow to take it, 
But happier still if with a blush you give it, 


No.6. A CrepHaLocrirpu.—To Miss S. M. 


I have two heads which I cannot well spare: 
W ‘th one of them I am in bloom hke yuu, 


And dwell on your lovely face. 
Giye me another and you'll still find me there 


No. 7. A Popocriru.—To Mrs. Y. Y. 
| have only one heart and I have lost it. 
Do tell me where it may be gone? 

Sure you can tell, as you are my subject, 
Yet can command over the whole world. 
Throw my last limb away and you will see 
Your own sweet picture, and that of her 
Who is like] ly to keep my heart concealed. 
Pray w hols sh e, since it cannot be your 
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No. 8. A Carpiocriru.—To Miss CrEtxp. 


I have two hearts and I give you their choice. 
With one Iam the lone ly place 

Where lovers like to ramble alone: 

And with the next I hope you’l! spare 

A part for me in your own heart. 


No. 9. A Carproeriru.—To Miss M. B. 
T have three hearts, but they are all engaged. 
if [ had more, one would be yours of course. 
With my first I fan your pretty face. 
With my next I become a featherless wing; 
And with my last I try to give you sport. 


No. 10. A Carpiocripu.—To Miss A. T. 
i have four hearts, but none is worth your own, 
Which, by the bye, is said to be engaged 


With my first heart I warm, and even fry, 
While with my next Pll’write you these lines, 


But with the third do not inflict a wound; 


Nor with my last while we listen to it. 


No. 11. A CatiicerrreH—To Miss H. D. 
{ fly like birds, and when I die I weep. 
Change my two last limbs, and I smell like a pink. 
C hange all my limbs, except my head and heart, 
And you will find, besides a happy sign, 
The emblem of kingly and noble power, 

What we trust in, and yet what we despise. 


No. 12. ACattiocriru.—To the lady of my Thoughts, 


By love inspired, I dream of love and you 
Each night and day: waiting the happy hour, 
When your dear self may my subject become. 
Change all my limbs, but keep my head and heart; 
‘This last is yours you know, no longer mine: 
‘Then let me prove, what I hope to receive 
From your beloved self. 
if your heart shall guess my meaning, 
My Wish shall be your wish, 
And we shall hasten the time 
Of your change and my own, 
Of my joys by your own. 
CONSTANTINE. 
a 
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THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 


In the 65th number of this celebrated publication, there 
is an arlicle devoted to Seybert’s Statistical Annals. The 
concluding remarks are as illiberal, unjust, and dishonora- 
ble to the spirit that dictated them, as they can be. The 
general character of the article, howev er, is complimenta- 
ry to our political wisdom, and to the efficacy of our insti- 
tutions. Some of its observations are worthy of our atten- 
tion, and ought not to be set aside because they are associa- 
ted with others of a disgraceful nature. It is remarkable 
that a writer, with the results before him which his analy- 
sis of Seybert contains, should have indulged in so angry a 
conclusion from so equitable and impartial an investigation. 
Our notice was attracted by the following statement of facts. 


Population —“From 1801 to 1811, the inhabitants of Great 
Britain acquired an augmentation of 14 per cent; the Amer- 
1cans, within the same period, were augmented 06 per 
cent.””———“The free population doubles itself in the United 
States in a very little more than 22 years. The slave popu- 
lation, according to its rate of proceeding In the same time, 
would be doubled in about 26 years.” (p, 70.) 

Post Office—‘‘In 1789, the number of post offices in the 
United States was 75; the amount of postage 38,000 dol- 
lars; the miles of post ‘road 1800. In 1817, the number of 
post offices was 3459; the amount of postage 961,000 dol- 
lars; and the extent of post roads 51,600 miles.” (p, 73.) 

Revenue.—‘From 1789 to 1814, the custom have con- 
stituted 65 per cent. of the American revenues; loans 26 
per cent; and all other branches from 8 to 9 per cent. They 
collect their customs at apaut 4 per cent. ha English ex- 
pense of collection is 61: 2s: 6d per cent.” (p, 73.) 

Nuvy.—,,On the 8th of voi 1785, the satticet had on- 
ly one v essel of w ar, the Alliance, and as that was thought to 
be too expensive, it was sold. The attacks of the Barbary 
Powers first roused them to form a navy, which, in 1797, a- 
mounted to 3 frigates. In 1814, besides a great increase 
of frigates, 4 se venty -fours were ordered to be built. In 
1816, in consequence of some brilliant actions of their fr- 
gates, the naval service had become very popular through- 
out the United States. One million of dollars were appro- 
priated annually, for eight years, to the gradual increase of 
ihe navy; 9 seventy-fours and 12 forty-four gun ships were 
erdered to be built. Vacant and unaj ppropriated lands be» 
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longing to the United States, fit to produce oak and cedar, 
were to be selected for the use of the navy. The establish- 
ment of the marine corps was increased, and six navy yards 
were established.” (pp, 74, 75.) 

Expenditure—“The President of the United States re- 
ceives about 60001 a year; the Vice President about 6001; 
the deputies to Congress have 8 dollars for every 20 miles 
of journey. The First Clerk of the House of Representa - 
tives receives about 750] per annum; the Secretary of State 
1200]; the Postmaster General 1501: the Chief Justice of 
the United States 10007; a Minister Plenipotentiary 22001 
per annum. ‘There are doubtless reasons why there should 
be two noblemen appointed in this country as Postmasters 
General, with enormous salaries, neither of whom know 
(knows s) a two-penny letter from a general one, and where 
further retrenchments are stated to be impossible. This 
is clearly a case to which that impossibility extends. But 
these are matters where a prostration of understanding is 
called for; and good subjects are not to reason, but to pay. 
If, however, we were ever to indulge in the Saxon prac- 
tice of looking into our own affairs, some important docu- 
menis might be derived from these American salaries. Jon- 
athan, for instance, sees no reason why the First Clerk of 
his House of Commons should derive emoluments from his 
situation to the amount of 6908/ or 7000] per annum; but 
Jonathan is vulgar and arithmetical.” (p. 76.) 

After having gone over the important subjects of popula- 
tion, trade and commerce, exports, imports, tonnage and 
navigation, lands, post office, revenue, army, navy, expen- 
diture, and debt, the reviewer says, “Such is the land 
of Jonathan, and thus has it been governed. ~In his honest 
endeavours to better his situation, and in his manly purpose 
of resisting injury and insult, we most cordially sympathize. 
We hope he will always continne to watch and suspect his 
government as he now ‘does , remembering that it is the con- 
stant tendency of those, entrusted wtth power, to conceive 
that they enjoy it by their own merits, and for their own 
use, and not by delegaiion, and for the benefit of others. 
Thus far we are the friends ‘and admirers of Jonathan.”— 


(p. 78.) 


With these views in his mind, and such results from his 
pen, we are not a little tempted te wonder how the review- 
er made himself up to the assertion that the Americans 
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“Shave hitherto , given no indications of genius, and made no ap- 
proaches to the heroic, either in their morality or character.” 
We are, however, “‘a brave, industrious and acute people ;” and 
all this is said in the very same sentence! (p, 79.) What 
is the mighty difference between bravery and heroism, that a 
nation, c ontes sedly eminent for one, is not allowed to have 
made any “appr oaches? to the other? How can “some brilliant 
actions of our frigates” have made our navy popular, and pro- 
duced such effects as the reviewer acknowledges, without 
heroism in our sailors and their commanders ?— David Por- 
ter and Stephen Decatur are VERY BRAVE MEN,” but they have 
made ‘no approaches to heroism!’—To be brave; to be very 
brave; to have achieved brilliant naval aetions, and these too 
over EnciisuMeN ano ScotcHMeN, in their own BritisH 
Oax, and commanding their own British THUN,ERS; con- 
stitute no apprecch to heroism!” Withall the ! ‘acuteness,” which 
the Reviewer ascribes to “JonaTHAN,” We are not able to 
discern the consistency of this e: <traordina ary tirade against 
our national character. The state of Great Britain is ‘such, 
that to be endured demands ‘“‘e prostration of the understand- 
me,” when it is compared with the condition of the United 
States, as at is made out by the critic; and yet we “have 
done absolutely nothing for the statesman like studies of Politics or 
ies ul economy!” We are called upon for our “Burke,” and 
Haminton; for our “Sheridan,” and we name 
; for our “Wife,” and we name ALuston; for our 
“Lawrence” and we name a greater, who is Stewart. We 
would not exchange i yb . for “Fox,” Cray for “ Wind- 
ham,” nor Kine for “Wilberforce.” If th ey choose to speak of 
oralery, We polNn f to Henry and AME s; of law, we refer to 
Parsons, ELisv onTH, and MansnHaLy; of the ‘pulpit, we re- 
member Buckminster and Koxrvocr, and are willing to place 
Mason against Chalmers, Stuart against Wardlaw, and Kinx- 
LAND against Paley. As it regards literature, we are not a- 
shamed to put even by the side of the Edinburgh Review the 
Nortu Amerrean, and to allow Oxrorp to be the Jupcr. 
Before these comments are closed, our attention ought to 
be directed toward one feature in the review of Seybert, 


which may be of use to us in putting down our own geo- 


graphical distinctions ana local jealousies, The Edinburgh 
Reviewer calls our whole country “JonaTHAN.” We are not 
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displeased to observ this The usual appe ndage, “brother,” 
omitted, and the appellation 1s much imp ‘oved by the o- 
mission, A term, which was once limited to a small por- 
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tion of our eountry, is thus made national, and takes its 
place of honor by the side of “Yankee,” which, not only in 
our patriotic air, “ Yankee-doodle” but in many of our most 
popular songs, has become associated with the triumphs of 
our army and navy, and with the American’s heart. As we 

call the people of England John Bull, and are chiefly des- 
cended from them, itis appropriate to have a name that may 
show our relationship, and at the same time mark the dis- 


tinction. We have no objection that “Jonathan” should be y 

assigned to us, even by foreign critics. We are pleased to 1} 
find that “Ohio” already floats in the eastern Atlantic, and “4 
gives the honor of its name to a national ship from New- ali 


York. The launch will not be less proud which shall bear 
the name of ‘‘Kentucky” rising above the huzzas from the 
quarter deck that shall be swept by the American flag. We 
are willing thus to repay our eastern brethren, for the names 
which they have furnished for the designation of our coun- 
try, and which foreigners spontancously adopt to character- 
ise our population. Every interchange of names, as well 
as of interests, should be welcomed by the lovers of our U- 
nion, as a newbond for its preservation. 
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REVIEW. 


Tue Monastery, @ Romance, by the author of Waverley. &c. 
2 Volumes, 12mo. Piiladelphia, Matthew Carey. 
WHEN Meliodorus wrote his Charicleahe little on agape 
he was laying the foundation of so goodly an edifice as has 
since been erected; a splendid hotel, tn which all nations 
have met and been pleased; suites of apartments with all 
thatis costly and elegant in dress; you may pass on, and be 
amidst balls, and revelries, and masquerades; visit the gam- 
ing tables, and quaff the wine, and be excited by the rude | 
wassail, each as his taste may prompt; and all this amidst 
the most gentle company; kings and queens and lords and 
heroes are your inmates; and you are at liberty to haunt the 
. plebeian cellar or ase end to the fairy attic of this enchanted 
palace. Certainly, in the good work, Boccaccio has done 
much, and the Spaniard has done more; Crebillon and Mar- 
ivaux, in our own language Fielding and Smollet, have 
c@ne much, and Germany has had her tens of thousands of 
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Jabourers, yet of all, who have adorned this magnificent 
building, none deserves more praise than the present archi- 
tect. 

It might be impertinent to tell the pubhe, at this late hour, 
that the strength of this writer hes in the vigorous concep- 
tion of character and its masterly delineation. One other 
trait likewise must have been remarked; his heroes and he- 
roines are mere puppets; except in some few instances, the 
subordinate actors have the best parts allotted to them, and 
they play them the best too. His heroes are content to “come 
forth and kill their giants;” to break a lance manfully and be 
satisfied with it, nor are they uneasy if their want of mind 
and character is passed over in admiration for their feats of 
horsemanship or gallantry, from the domestic valour of the 
Knight of Way erley through clownish Browns, stupid Lov- 
els, and mercantile Osbaldistones to the foreign chivalry of 
the Knight of Ivanhoe. All insipid and good sort of men to 
be sure, but the world never has cared nor will care a sous 
about model people; they are the most tiresome creatures 
imaginabje, and the reason of this is that the heroes are u- 
sed only as instruments to keep the machine in motion. 
The impression? that circumstances make upon them is ex- 
hibited to the reader to avoid the tame detail of narration, 
which might be passed over without attention if it were not 
for this addition of interest. But thisis not enough. All 
heroes, if they want to excite interest, must do something 
that nobady else can do. It is not sufficientto come on the 
stage, tell us the argument and go off. In addition to this 
want of character in the princij ipal persons, another great 
fault is the loose and disjointed manner in which the narra- 
tive isconducted; every thing is sacrificed to cffect, and ev- 
ery end seems c omplete ‘ly answered when this is produced. 
We are cont inual iy reminded of Mr. Bays’s TEMaTK, ““W hat 
the deuce is a plot good { for but to produce fine things.” 

Another defect consists in his descriptions of virtuous la- 
dies and their courtships. True there must be some such 
thing, but there is no necessity for it to be so miserably pu- 
ling aswe find it. He is too fond also of the ridiculous. His 
pict ures are ofteh overcharged with exaggerations of vulgar 

tales at ie unworthy stories, but even this is a fault proceed- 
ing from exuberance of imagination, in which he loves to ri- 
ot. His greatest power is in blending with simplicity of 
character and lowness of station the most ardent and noble 
affections. Like his own country poct, he comes home to 
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ihe heart with nature in her lowliest but warmest garb, he 
shows us the mighty workings of minds, low born indeed, 

but which nature has kindled with a spark from her holiest 
altar of feeling, that embryo of soul, which, under other cir- 
cumstances, might have caused these village Hampdensand 
Cromwells to have freed or fettered their country. And all 
this is done with consistency. His ciowns act in no way 
other than we may easily imagine they might in life, and 
when those come on, the like of whom we do not remem- 
ber to have seen or hearé of in our drama, we find them pur- 
suing the same path that we shouldexpect. In the painting 
of his landscape he seizes upon all the prominent points 
with a coup d’qil that is truly wonderful. Who but sees be- 
fore him the Mucklestance Moor with its stony gray geese 
when he enters with Hobbie on its confines, or does not 
tremble at the hoarse baying of the blood hound, as he 
comes down the wind upon the traces of the most valiant 
Soldado. The places, in which lie the actions of these half 
fabulous histories, are described with a scrupulous regard 
totruth. The story of Waverley is on record. Every one 
is acquainted with the battles of the Preston Pans, Falkirk, 
and Culloden. Halket Head is so well drawn that one 
could not fail to point out ihe most remarkable stones from 
ihe description, where he is to walk around its cliffs. The 
marsh and deep artificial drain, where the covenanters 
posted themselves with their wary chiefs, the hill of gentle 
declivity,on which the life guards lralted, even the ravine 
where Bothwell was despatched in the battle of Loudon 
hidl, are accurately painted. Bothwell bridge yet remains a 
ead witness of that most bloody defeat of the Cameronians, 
and the stranger is even shown the mountain torrent and 
the rocky cavern, where the stern and savage murderer of the 
Archbishop of St. Andrews found a retreat when the pur- 
suit of the Philistines waxed hot against him. The Cla- 
chan of Aberfoil, Arthur’s seat, St. Leonard’s craggs, and 
the battle places of Montrose are pictured with the same ac- 
curacy andbeauty. With regard tothe aeons of the per- 
sons, however, the same observance of. truth'is not kept up. 
Dandie Dinmont is a well known farmer of Lid desdale, who 
pays his annual visit to Glasgow with his flocks, whether 
* accompanied with all the living generations of Pepper and 
Mustard we are noi informed. Of Meg Merrillies we know 
something more. Old Jean Gordon is still remembered by 
gome ag @ Woman of extraordinary savage fidelity. She had 
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often been entertained at the farm house of Lockside, and 
on that account scrupulously abstained from committing 
depredations on the farmer’s property. Her sons, howev- 
er, were not blessed with the same delicacy, and on that ac- 
count Jean absented herself, through shame, for many 
years from Lockside. One night as the good man of the 
farm was travelling through the mountains of Cheviot he 
was benighted and lost his: way. The glimmering of a light 
guided him toafarm. He knocked and the door was open- 
ed by Jean Gordon. ‘The remarkable height, and no less 
remarkable figure and dress of the woman, rendered the 
meeting not the most delightful, neither did the appearance 
of a table, furnished out for a large company, add much to 
his appetite, after being compelled by the eagerness of his 
hostess to alight. He supped, however, and when he had 
been depriv ed by Jean of his money, lay down upon the 
straw and slept not. About midnight the gang came in. 
It was not long ere they discovered their guest. Jean said 
that “che was e’en the winsome Gudeman of Lockside, poor 
body, he’s been at Newcastle for siller to pay his rent hon- 
est man, but the De’il be lieked he’s been able to get in, and 
so he’s gaun e’en home with a toom purse and a sair heart.” 
But, notwithstanding this representation and all her efforts 
to prevent them, the banditti proceeded to rummage his 
pockets, wnere, finding nothing, they were at last persuad- 
ed to leave him unmolested. Soon as day broke Jean 
brought her protegee his horse, and restored his property, 
neither could she be prev ailed upon to aceept a single 
guinea. Her sons were all hanged, and peor Jean was 
ducked to death in the Eden for her pol litics. The stern 
cruelty and wrong headed bigotry of the covenanters is 
well represented in John Balfour, but Buriey was by no 
means such an all importen‘t acior in those scenes of blood. 

Hackstoun of Rathillet, who is just named, was much more 
conspicuous. The original of Kettledrummle was a noted 
preacher called King, who is said to have been possessed of 


such power of lyies and length of wind that even fame seems 
unwilling to crédit her own report of him. But the origin- 
al Kettledrumme was a man of great braverv. An anec- 


dote is recorJed of his presence of mind, when he was hunt- 
€d by the royalists, that even Charles is said to have envied. 
In the life guards there was a common soldier, descend- 
ed from the Stuarts, yet he was not much noted: in fact 
intasen {no ' Sh = ol as not797.00120 -d bi 

Vapiain Crejghton was the man, who so distinguished hime 
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self in those troublous times, and whose feats are accredif- 
ed to the account of Bothwell. The blood thirstiness of 
Dalzell and the brutality of Lauderdale are exhibited in 
their true light, but John Graham was not so uniformly ruth- 
less as he has been represented. He did sometimes inter- 
cede for the hfe of those, whom he had been ordered to put 
to death; and yet there is enough onrecord tostigmatise Cla- 
verhouse as a cruel and sanguinary soldier, who was most 
pleased to execute the worst commands of the worst mas- 
ters. The various and splendid efforts of James Graham 
are got up with a singular disregard to historical truth. In 
the same tale too, so far was Dugald of the mist’s clan from 
being destroyed for the murder of Drummondernoch that 
Alister Mac Gre gor, after that, almost extirpated the name of 
Colquhoun, and, although the clan was outlawed, and their 
chief hung when Argyle had promised him safety, the Mac 
Gregors continued to exist as a clan until their name has 
been restored to them inour times. The account of Annot 
Lyle likewise is entirely fabulous. The offspring of the la- 
dy of Advoirlich was a son; a man of great strength and 
violent passions, who through life appeared affected by the 
consequences of her extreme terror. 

But is time to proceed to the romance before us. It is 
prefaced by a letter froma captain Clutterbuck to the au- 
thor of Waverley in somewhai of the style of our old friend 
Jedediah Cleishbotham, (whose death we hear with un- 
feigned grief,) a style which has been said to be “such im-« 
tation as the author could obtain of obsolete language, and 
by consequence one that was never written nor spoken in any 
age or place.” There has been, very foolishly, as we think, 
a ‘repeated disavowal of any connection between the Tales of 
my Landlord and the novels of the author of Waverley. 
Nobody, in his senses, could doubt that they were all by 
the same hand, and we can see no possible reason for the 
distinction. Yet so it is; and the author of Waverley now 
survives his deceased brother. Aecompanying the epistle 
of the captain are certain legends of an old monastery, sit- 
uated near to the Tweed, of which the present tale is com- 
posed. 

In the reign of Elizabeth, the practice of the border fo- 
ray was still kept up, and this predatory war was empit- 
tered by religious dissensions. England had left the Church 
of Rome, and was zealous to draw with her the neighbour- 
ing Scots, some of whom yet rallied royud thew former lustle 
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notwithstanding the workings of Knox. -On. the one: side 
was displayed ‘all the bigotry and fierceness of new prose- 
lytes, furiously eager to throw down the dogmas of the 
Church and introduce their own in stead; on the other was 
felt that sharp and serpent pang of ingratitude increased by 
a sense of weakness. Rome looked upon the reformers as 
parricides. They were her own children, who had conspir- 
ed to destroy her. It was a contention between zeal and pre- 
judice, in which, as is always the case, the former was vic- 
torious. In this bitter war of relationship many of the bor- 
derers were intent only on the plunder of their neighbours, 
careless, if there was pretence, what it might be. In these 
ineursions Scotland was usually the sufferer because she 
wwas the weaker. Soon after the battle of Pinkie, in which 
the father of Halbert and Edward Glendinning was killed, 
a detachment of English soldiers, under Stawarth Bolton, 
was ordered on the service of distressing the country of those 
chiefs, who still resisted, by military exaction. The widow 
of Glendinning saw that resistance was vain, when, in her 
small fortress, 


«She descried a dozen of horsemen threading their way up 
the glen, with a man at their head, whose scarlet cloak, brigh» 
armour, and dancing plume, proclaimed him a leader, and saw 
po better protection for herself than to issue from the iron grate; 
covered with along mourning veil, and holding one of her two 
sons in each hand, to meet the Englishman—state her deserted 
condition—place the little tower at his command—and beg for 
his mercy. She stated, in a few brief words, her intention, and 
added, +I submit, becuse T have nae means of resistance.” 

“And I do notask your submission, mistress, from the same 
reason,” replied the Englishman. ‘To be satisfied of your 
peaceful intentions is all I ask; and, from what you tell me, 
there is no reason to doubt them.’ 

“At least, sir,” said Elspeth Brydone, “take share of what 
our spense and our garners afford. Your horses are tired— 
your folk want refreshment.” 

«Not a whit—not a whit,’ answered the honest Englishman; 
sit shall never be said we disturbed by carousal the widow ofa 
brave soldier, while she was mourning for her husband.—Com- 
rades, face about.— Yet stay,”’ he addea, checking his war horse, 
‘siny parties are out in every direction; they must have some 
token that your family are under my assurance of safety.— 
Here, my Jittle fellow,” said he, speaking to the eldest boy, whe 
might be about nine er ten years old, “lend me thy bonnet.” 

Lhe child reddened, logked sulky, and hesitated, while thé 
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mother, with many a /ye and zay fshaw, and such sarsanet chi- 

‘dings as tender mothers give to spoiled children, at length suc- 
ceeded in snatching the bonnet from him, and handing it to the 
English leader. 

Stawarth Bolton took his embroidered red cruss from his bar- 
ret cap, and putting it into the loop of the boy’s bonnet, said to 
the mistress, (for the title of lady was not given to dames of her 
degree,) “By this token, which all my people will respect, you 
will be freed from any importunity on the part of our forayers.” 
He placed it on the boy’s head, but it was no sooner there, than 
the little fellow, his veins swelling, and his eyes shooting fire 
through tears, snatched the bonnet from his head, and, ere his 
mother could interfere, skimmed it intothe brook. The other 
boy ran instantly to fish it out again, threw his brother’s bonnet 
back to him, first taking out thecross, which, with great vene- 
ration, he kissed, and put into his bosom. The Englishman 
was half diverted, half surprised, with the scene. 

«What mean ye by throwing away Saint George’s red cross?”” 
said he to the elder boy, in a tone betwixt jest and earnest. 

“Because Saint George is a southern saint, said the child 
sulkily. 

‘-Good—” said Stawarth Bolton. “And what did you mean 
by taking it out of the brook again, my little fellow?’’’ he de- 
-manded of the younger. 


«Because the priest says it is the common sign of salvation to 
all good Christians.” 

‘sWhy, good again!”’ said the honest soldier. ‘I protest un- 
to you, mistress, 1 envy you these boys. Are they both 
yours?” 

Stawarth Bolton had reason to put the question, for Halbert 
Glendinning, the elder of the boys had hairas dark as the ra- 
ven’s plumage, black eyes, large, bold, and sparkling, that glit- 
tered under eye brows of the same complexion; askin deep em- 
browned, though it could not be termed swarthy, and an air of 
activity, frankness, and determination far beyond hisage. On 
the other hand, Edward, the younger brother, was light-haired, 
blue eyed, and of fairer complexion, in countenance rather pale, 
and not exnibiting that rosy hue which colours the sanguine 
cheek ofrobust health. Yet the boy had nothing sickly or ill 
conditioned in his look, but was, on the contrary, a fair and 
handsome child, with a smiling face, and mild, yet cheerful eye. 

The mother glanced a proud motherly glance, first at the 
one, and then at the other, ere she answered the English- 
man, “Surely sir, they are both my children.” 

“And by the same father, mistress?” said Stawarth; but see- 
ing a blush of displeasure arise on her brow, he instantly added, 
«Nay, I mean no offence: I would have asked the same ques- 


tion at any of my gossipsin Merry Lincoln—Well, dame, you 
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have two fair bovs; I would I could borrow one, for Dame Bol- 
ton and [ live chi dless in our old hall.—Come, little fellows,. 
which of you will go with me?”’ 

The trembling mother, half fearing as he spoke, drew the 
children towards her, one with either hand, while they both an- 
swered the stranger. “I will not go with you,” said Halbert 
boldiy, ‘for you are a false-hearted southern; and the southerns 
kilied my father; and I will war on you to the death, when [ 
can draw my father’s sword.” 

‘‘God-a-mercy, my little levin-bolt,”’ said Stawarth, ‘the 
goodly custom of deadiy feud will never go down in thy day, 
1 presume.--And you, my fine white head, will you not go with 
me, to vide a cock-horse? 

«“No,’’ said Edward, demurely, “for you are a heretic.” 

‘Why, God-a-mercy still,’ said Stawarth Bolton. “Well 
dame, I seeI shall find no recruits for my troop from you; and 
yet I do envy you these two little chubby knaves.” He 
sighed a moment, as was visible, in spite of gorget and corslet, 
and then added, ‘And yet, my dameand I would but quarreh. 
which ofthe knaves we should like best, for I should wish for 
the ee rogue—and she. I warrant me, for that blues 
eyed, fair-haired darling. Natheless we must brook our soli- 
tary we: lock, and wish joy to those that are more fortunate. 
Sergeant Brittson, do thou remain here till recalled—protect 
this family, as under assurance—do them no wrong and suffer 
no wrong to be done to them, as thou wilt answer it.—Dame, 
Brittson is a married man, old and steady; feed him on what 
you will, but give him not over-much liquor.” 

Dame Glendinning again offered refreshments, but with a 
faultering iy and an obvious desire her invitation should 
not be accepted. The fact was, that, supposing her boys as 
precio s in the eyes of the E nelishmen as her own, (the most 
ordinary of parental errors,) she was half afraid, that the admi- 
ration he expressed of them in his blunt manner might end in 
his actually carrying off one or other of the little darlings which 
he appeared te covet so much. She kept hold of their hands, 
therefore, as if her feeble hands could have been of service, had 
any violence been intended, and saw, with joy she could not dis- 
guise, the little party of horse countermarch, in order to des- 
cend the glen. Her feelings did not escape Stawarth Bolton. 
“1 forgive you, dame,” he said, “for being suspicious that an 
English falcon was hovering over your Scottish moor brood. 
But fear not-—those who have fewest childrea have fewest cares; 
nor Goes a wise man covet those of another household. Adieu, 
dame; when the black-eyed rogue is able to drive a foray from 
England, teach him to spare wemen and children, for the sake 
of Stawarth Bolton. 
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«God be with you, gallant southern,” said Elspeth Glendin- 
ning, but not till he was out of hearing, spurring on his good 
horse to regain the head of his party, whose plumage and ar- 
mour were now glancing and gradually disappearing in the 
distance, as they winded down the glen. 

«‘Mother,”’ said the elder boy, “1 will not say amen to a pray- 
er for a southern.” 

“Mother,” said the younger, more reverentially, ‘is it right te 
pray for a heretic?” 

‘‘The God to whom I pray only knows,” answered poor Els- 
peth; ‘but these two words, southern and heretic, have already 
cost Scotland ten thousand of her best and bravest, and mea 
husband, and you a father; and, whether blessing or banning, 
I never wish to near them more nas Pallieks me to the Place, sir,’” 
she said to Brittson, «and such as we have to offer you shall be 
at your disposal.” p. 66—70. 


No small interest of the story rests upon the gradual de- 
velopment of the opposite characters of the two boys. A- 
like in youth and manhood, there is the same fiery spirit of 
Halbert, the same mildness of Edward. After the death of 
Walter ‘Avenel, his widow was compelled to seek refuge in 
the habitation of the mother of these boys, bringing with 
her an infant daughter, the heiress to the possessions of her 
husband. In the meantime her brother-in-law, Julian Av- 
lael, a fierce ruffian seizes upon her property, and the lady 
is forced to submit to unlawful power. The Sacristan of 
the Monastery of St. Mary, when returniag from a visit to 
this lady in her last sickness, encounters, on the banks of 
the river which he was obliged, by the churlishness of the 
warden of the bridge, to ford, a weeping damsel, in white, 
and gallantly offers her a seat behind him, on his horse. 
This lady is no less than a fay, “a tricksy spirit,” not a 
counterfeit, as is usual, wnspiriied at the conclusion, but a 
bona fide inhabitant of air. 


“It was a fine moonlight night, as we have already said, when 
Father Philip approached this passage, the singular construc- 
tion of which gives a curious idea of the insecurity of the times. 
The river was not in flood, but it was above its ordinary level—— 
a heavy water, as it is called in that country, through which 
the Monk had no particular inclination to ride, if he could 
. Manage the matter better. 

“Peter, my good friend,’’ cried the Sacristan, raising his 
voice; ‘“‘my very excellent friend, Peter, be so kind as to lower 
the draw-bridge. Peter, I say, dost thou not hear? it is thy gos- 
sip, Father Philip, who calls thee.””, 
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. . . 

Peter heard him perfectly well, and saw him into the bargain; 
but as he had cor.sidered the Sacristan as peculiarly his enem 
in his dispute with the convent, he went quietly to bed, after 
reconnoitering the Monk through his loop-hole, observing to 
his wife, that “a riding the water ina moonlight night would do 
the Sacristan no harm, and would teach him the value of a brige 
the neist time, on whilk a man might pass high and dry, winter 
and summer, flood and ebb.”’ 

After exhausting his voice in entreaties and threats, which 
were equally unattended to by Peter of the Brigg, as he was 
called, Father Philip at length moved down the river to take 
the ordinary ford at the head of the next stream. Cursing the 
rustic obstinacy of Peter, he began, nevertheless, to persuade 
himself that the passage of the river by the ford was not only 
safe but pleasant: The banks and scattered trees were so beau: 
tifully reflected from the bosom of the dark stream, the whole 
cool and delicious picture formed so pleasing a contrast to his 
Jate agitation, to the warmth occasioned by his vain endeavours 
to move the relentless porter of the bridge, that the result was 
rather agreeable than otherwise. 

As Father Philip came close to the water’s edge, at the spot 
where he was to enter it, there sat a female under a Jarge bro; 
ken scathed oak tree, or rather under the remains of such qa 
tree, weeping, wringing her hands, and looking earnestly onthe 
current of the river. The Monk was struck with astonish- 
ment to see a female there at that time of night. But he was, in 
all honest service,——and if a step farther, I put it upon his own 
conscience,——a devoted squire of dames. After observing the 
maiden for a moment, although she seemed to take no notice of 
his presence, he was moved by her distress and willing to offer 
his assistance. ‘Damsel,” said le, “thou seemest in no ordi- 
nary distress; peradventure, like myself, thou hast been refused 
passage at the bridge by the churlish keeper, and thy crossing 
may concern thee either for performance of a vow, or some 
other weighty charge.” 

The maiden uttered some inarticulate sounds, losked at the 
river and then in the face of the Sacristan! It struck Father 
Philip at that instant, that a Highland Chief of distinction had 
been for some time expected to pay his vows at the shrine of 
St. Mary’s; and that possibly this fair maiden might be one of 
his family, travelling alone for the accomplishment of a vow, or 
left behind by some accident, to whom, therefore, it would be 
but right and cautious to use every civility in his power, espe- 
cially as she seemed unacquainted with the Lowland tongue. 
t least was the only motive the Sacristan was ever known 
to assign for his courtesy; if there was any other, J once more 
refer it to his own conscience, 
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To express himself by signs, the common language of all 
nations, the cautious Sacristan first pointed to the river, then to 
his mule’s crupper, and then madgé, as gracefully as he could,a 
sign to induce the fair solitary to mount behind him. She 
seemed to understand his meaning, for she rose up as to accept 
his offer, and while the goud Monk, who, as we have hinted, 
was no great cavalier, laboured, with the pressure of the right 
leg and the use of the left rein, to place the mule with her side 
to the bank in such a position that the lady might mount with 
ease, she rose from the ground with rather portentous activity, 
and at one bound sate behind the monk upon the animal, much 
the firmer rider of the two. The mule by no means seemed to 
approve of this double burthen;*she bounded, bolted, and wouid 
soon have thrown Father Philip over her head, had not the 
maiden with a firm hand detained him in the saddle. © 

Atlength the restive brute changed her humour; and, from 
refusing to budge off the spot, suddenly stretched her nose 
homeward, and dashed into the ford as fast as she could scam- 
per. A new terror now invaded the Monk’s mind—the ford 
seemed unusually deep, the water eddied off in strong ripple 
from the counter of the mule, and began te rise upon her side. 
Philip lost his presence of mind, which was at no time his most 
ready attribute, the mule yielded to the weight of the current, 
and as the rider was not attentive to keep her head turned up 
the river, she drified downward, lost the ford and her footing at 
ence, and began toswim with her head down the stream. And 
what was sufficiently strange, at the same moment, notwith- 
standing the extreme peril, the damsel began to sing, thereby 
increasing, if any thing could increase, the bodily fear ofthe 
worthy Sacristan. 

I, 
Merrily swim we, the moon shines bright, 
Both current and ripple are dancing in ligit, 
We have roused the njght raven, I heard him croak, 
As we plashed along beneath the oak 
That flings its broad branches so far and so wide, 
Their shadows are dancing in midst of the tide. 
**Who wakens my nestlings,”’ the raven he said, 
“‘My beak shall ere morn inhis blood be red, 


For a blue swolen corpse is a dainty meal, 
And Pll have my share with the pike and the eq.” 


If, 
Merrily swim we, the moon shines bright, 
There’s a golden gleam on the distant height; 
There’sasilver shower on the alders dank, 
And the drooping willows that wave on the bank, 
I see the Abbey, both turret and tower, 
it is all astir for the vesper hour; 
The Monks for the chapel are leaving each cell, 
But where’s Father Philip, shoyld toll the bely 
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If. 

Merrily swim we, the moon shines bright, 
Downward we drift through shadow and light. 
Under yon rock the eddies sleep, 

Calm and silent, dark and deep. 

The Kelpy has risen from the fathomless pool, 
He has lighted his candle of death and of dool: 
Look; ‘Father, look, ana you'll laugh to see 

How he gapes and glares with his eyes on thee! 


IV. 
Good Juck to your fishing, whom watch ye to night? 
A man of mean or a man of might? 
Is it layman or priest that must float i in your cove, 
Or lover who crosses to visit his love? 
Hark! heard ye the Kelpy reply as we passed,— 
*‘God’s blessing on the warder, he lock’d the bridge fast! 
Ali that come to my cove are sunk, 
Priest or laymen, lover or monk.” 


How long the damsel might have continued to sing, or where 
the terrified Monk’s journey might have ended, is uncertain. 
As she sung the last stanza, they arrived at, or rather in, a 
broad tranquil sheet of water, caused by a strong wier or dam- 
head, running across the river, which dashed in a broad cata- 
ract over the river. The mule, whether from choice, or infu- 
enced by the suction of the current, made towards the cut in- 
tended to supply the convent mills, and entered it half swim- 
ming, half wading, and pitched the unlucky Monk to and fro in 
the saddle ata fearful rate. 

As his person flew hither and thither, his garment became 
leose, and in an effort to retain it, his hand lighted on the vol- 
ume of the Lady of Avenel which was in hisbosom. Nosoon- 
er had he graspedit, than his companion pitched him out of the 
saddle into the stream, where, still keeping her hand on his col- 
lar, she gave him two or three good souses in the watery fluid, 
so as to ensure that every part of him had its share of wetting, 
and then qu:tted her hold when he was so near the side that by 
a slight effort (of a great one he was incapable,) he might 
scramble on shore. This accordingly he accomplished, and 
turning his eyes to see what had become of his extraordinary 
companion, she was no where to be seen, but still he heard as 
if from the surface of the river, and mixing with the noise of 
the water breaking over the dam-head, a fragment of her wile 
gong, which seemed to run thus: 

Landed—landed! the bleck book hath won, 
Else had you seen Berwick with morning sunt 
Sain ve, and save ye, and blythe mot ye be, 

Yr or seld om they land that gO sw imming with me. 


The ecstacy of the Monk’s terror could be endured no longer; 
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his head grew dizzy, and, after staggering a few steps onw ard 
and runbing: himself against a wall, ‘he sunk down in a state of 


insensibitit,. 


The bible is restored to the owner. Father Eustace, the 
Sub-Prior of the Monastery, underpoe sa similar hardship, 
hei ing propelled from his hee by this mas sculine Sylph, 
who seems to have inherited the lance of Bradamante; and 
all to obtain a book. Lady Avenel dies, her daughter Ma- 


ry. Halbert and Edward G lendinning crow up toget her. <A- 
bout this time, Sir Pi ercey ‘Shaf LOn, a catholic ; ob leman, fly, . 


ik 
ing fram the perse { ‘ution of § Mhizabeth, arrives at their dwel- 
ling, and soon after quarrels with Halbert. When they 
each the spot, where they are to fight, they find a grave 
newly dug, ready to receive the y anguished. The Knight 1s 
run through th 
and \ when he returns the grave is closed, and the body bu- 


Aw 


Ody. 1aipeit rusnes out for assistance, 


ried, as he supposes. He flies and joins Moray, who was 
a & . 
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advancing with a troop of cavalry. Sir Piercy, after Hal- 


ee ae ened. Ye Seige AS ee a 
bert’s departure, something, we confess, like a worthy of 
.} o | - lier eqmwalive {P _ De wereare 
Sbhakspeare, rises, and coolly walks off, wih his wourd 


healed. When he returns, he is accuse: 
Halbert. Messengers are sent to examine t 
ho grave _ found. Fer-all these spells we are ‘adebted to 
the fairy. In a word, Halbert is married to Mary, the 
Knight to a miller’s d laughter, who had done him some good 


offices. while noor mawarcd, (¢ nd weenter oul prote sta: gainst 
; eee 9: Tear ty ae Te : y 

such treatment.) becomes a monk in cespan irom the loss 
c oe Ql sa 6 “I4e cts AIM P ‘ t T 
of Mary. ‘Such is a rude statement of the sto: Halbert 


} a Five 21 ane : >.) -— ’ —~ots 4 ‘ 
“wvare s characters have be. =n diser ussed. Eustace 
and Warden are men ol equally sirong minds, and strong 


afiections, and good on les, acting uuder the influence 
of ( pposite ' rejudice 


Cli 
. Of the wor manki nd, Mysie has feel- 
ing, and Mary nothing, to recommend her. In Christie of 
the Clinthill (a person, whose character has been slacow- 
ed afar off in Wesburn flat and the outlines of which are 
now filled up) we see a bold, ruthless, and marauding mos- 
trooper of the border, whose stea ly purpose is to oppress 
whatever is weaker than himself; a hardened ruffian. con- 
istent in his carelessness of his bern: or another’s dan-er. 
Such men abounded in those days, and were hung at Car- 
isle or Edinburgh, just as the die of chance might de ter- 
ome. But the re is one thing which we think will be dis- 


it asing to the public ; we mean the gratuitous introduc- 
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been used in poetry, while but one instance occurs to us of 
its use in prose, and yet there is no reason why it should be 
confined to metrical co pposition, why w orks ot imagina- 
tion should not be allowed it in whatever shape they may 


appear. Whenever magic has been introduced, it has gen- 


erally been concerned about iairy land and the dark ages 
wie the mixture ois Up re stition, 1 vnorance, and dark ee 


forms ; sree means ble to elves and fays and goblins. 


Though the mighty magiciua scems aware of this, and has 
gents in mists which falsify our view, 
another poet has made his sylphs and sprites playing in the 
hair or sparkhi ne ‘in the eyes of belles hardly yet antiquate d, 

and the wo Id bas a] pplauded, instead of condemning, him. 
Symptoms of this Sd se have been before marked in this 
author. ‘The white lady of Avenal is but a Meg Merrilies 

with enlarged powers, and if Walter Scott be the writer, it 
is not the first time he has dealt with spirits. After all we 
are not so much dispo sed to quarrel with the introduction 
of sprites as their unnecessary introduction. In the pre- 
sent romance every thing might have gone on, just as well, 
without their aid or comfort. It is entirely ridiculous to 
bring in afairy to bring backa bible, or present a bodkin, 

and yet Sir Huon borrows their assisiance merely for the 
beard and teeth of the Sultan. Some apology, however, may 
be offered, since the traditions and manners of Scotland arc 
so mixed up with superstition that the national stamp would 
be lost, or defaced, without it. It is but too probable, that 


] , 
theretore placed ins a 


in a land, where, revenge was inculcated as a principle of 
: alice, where feuds were considered honorable, that super- 


natural agency was often resorted to, to account for the 
sudden cisappearance of individuals and the various acci- 
dents attendant on such a state of society. The most 
learned Scots of that age have not been proof against this 
belief. It is curieus to observe how every trifle was laid to 
the charge ef those unseen servants; the restiveness of a 
horse, or the loss of a book. But we have far exceeded 
our proposed limits, and we part from our author with the 
his magic will be his last, or that his future A- 
riels may haunt the maidens of some island of Prospero. 
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FISHES OF THE RIVER OHIO. 
BY C.S. RAFINESQUE, 
Professor of Rotany and Natural History in Transylvania 
University. 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 307.) 


XXI Genus. Suckrer. Cycrieprus. Cyclepie. 

Difference from the foregoing genus— Two dorsal fins, mouth 
round and terminal: 

The name means small round mouth, 

68th Species. Brack Sucxren. Cyclefitus nigrescens. Cy 
clepte noiratre. 

Blackish, belly whitish, mouth recurved, tail forked. 

tee 17th G. of Prod. 70 N. G. American Animals. 

A singular and rare fish, which I have never seen, but men- 
tion upon ee thie of Mr. Bollman of Pittsburgh; where 
it sometimes appears in the spring; but it is a rare fish, whose 
ffesh is very much esteemed. It is also found in the Missouri, 
whence it is sometinies called the Missouri Sucker. ‘ Length 
two feet. 

XXII Genus. Cartrisn. Diseases Pimelode. 

Body scaleiess, elongated. Head large with barbs. Two 
dorsal fins, the second SR and ec ELIT from the tail, the 
first short and commonly armed. Pectoral fins commonly arm. 
ed. Tceth like a file. Vent commonly posterio: 
tered 


© 
~ 


he — cenus Silurus of Linneus, which is scat 
throughout the rivers of both continents, has not yet been com- 
ig illustrated, notwithstanding the labours of the modern 
ichthyologists. I have found in the Ohio about twelve species 
belonging to it: most of which offer consimilar characters and 
appear to belong to the genus Pimelodus of Lacepede and Cu- 


vier: which have left the name of Silurus to the species having 


one dorsal fin. Ihave already published a monography ol them 
. ws | ‘ 4 + o .¥ .¥ Ty } >> | -) 
in the Journal of the Royal Institution of London, under the 


eeneric neme of SiJurus. I now propose to iorm with them 2 
2] 

. , 7° . . 4 a = ~ } }: =~ i c. 
peculiar swdgenus, Civided in many Sections, and different from 
the subgenera Bagrus, Synodonrus, Silusox, &c. 
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FISHES OF THE RIVER OHIO. Juiy, 
Subgenns. IcTaLunus. 


Head depressed with eight barbs, one at each corner of the 
mouth, Jongrer than the others, four under the chin, and two on 
the snout behind t 


rils. Teeth in two patches, acute and 
file-shaped. Pectoral fins and frst dorsal iin armed with an an- 
terior spine. First dorsal trapezoidal and before the abdomi- 
nals, second opposite the anal. Body compressed behind, vent 
posterior or sub medial. Operculum simple. 

The fishes belonging to this group are common throughout 
the United States, the Si/urus catus of Linneus, which is not 
found in the Ohio, belongs also to it. They are sedentary in 
the Ohio and branches, and very voracious, feeding on all 
smaller fishes: they are easliy taken with the hook; their flesh 
is esteemed, and, although it is somewhat tough in the largest 
species, it makes notwithstanding excellent soup. These fishes 
often come to a great size and live toa great age. The name 


of Ictalurus, means Cat-fish in Greek. 


Ist Section. LExnrors. Tail forked. Eyes elliptical. Ab- 
domiual fins with less than nine rays. 
th Species. Srorrep CatrisH. Pimelodus maculatus, 
Pimelode tachete. 


Ce es Kn thibn: x, as 
longer, lateral barbs black, reaching the dorsay 


Upper jaw 
fin. Eyes clliptical. Body whitish with small unecual brown 
spots on the sjdes; vent submedial: tail unequally forked, up- 


per lobe longer. Pectoral fins fenestrated. Anal fin longitu- 


oaeti ,7 ae ataw lene ctra: | 
dinal WWiiil (f Tays. Lateral line Straicht, 
J 
@:7 4 es > , M AP é 1 
OlMUTUS MaACULALKS. LY Ono. Sp. he 


One of the small species, commonly about one foot Ieng and 
slender, never reaching alarge size. Vulgar names Spotted, 
White, and Channel Catfish. It 1s found as far as Pittsburgh, 
but isnot very common. Flesh very gooc. Head long and 


flat, olivaceous rufous above, jaws rounded, lips thick. Upper 


barbs th: orjest and white; the exterior inferior ones lone 
and bl tthe end. Iris elliptical white. Body somewhat 
attenuated behind, entircly silyerv white. Belly white, flatten- 
ed, without spets er shades. Sides with gilt and blue shades, 
besides the brown spots. Dack unuspotted, pale, rufescent- 

rteral | net reaching the gills and slightly raised upwards 
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at the base. First dursal fin with six soft rays. » Pectoral fins 
with five, spiny ray longer, very thick, and united to the fin bya 
fenessrate web on the inner serrate side. Abdeminal oboval 
and with 8 rays. Caudal with 20. Lobes acute. All the fins 
redish, marginated, or tipped with brown. Tail marginated, 
Adipose fins brown. 

70th Species. Biur Carrisu. Pivelodus cerulescens. Pime- 
lode bleuatre. 

Upper jaw longer, lateral barbs black, shorter than the gills. 
Fiyes elliptical. Operculum and lateral line flexuose. Body 
of a bluish lead colour, whitish beneath, unspotted. Tail e- 
qually forked, base redish. Anal fin arched with 25 rays, 

Silurus cerulescens. Monogr. sp. 3. 

A fine species, reaching sometimes to a very large size, I 
have been told that one was taken weighing 185 pounds and a- 
nother 250 pounds. Vulgar names Blue Cat and Brown Cat, 
or Catfish. Itis not uncommon 1n the lowest parts of the river. 
Whole shape somewhat tusiform as in all the species with a 
forked tail, yet depressed forwards and compressed behind. Of 
an uniform lead colour, nearly blue in the young individuals 
and nearly brown in the old ones. Barbs rather short and white, 
the upper ones very short and brown. Iris elongate and whi- 
tish. Fins bluish; but the pectoral and abdominal whitish. 
Spine of the pectoral fins equai in length, not fenestrate, and 
hardly serrate inside. Number of rays, dorsal | and 6, pecto- 
ral 1 and7, abdominal 6, caudal 22. A variety hasa blackish 
tail. Vent posterior. 

7ist Species. Wuite Carrisnu. Pimelodus pallidus. Pime 
lode pale. 

Upper jaw longer, lateral barbs reaching the pectoral fins, 
Eyes elliptical. Lateral line straight. Body whitish, back 
slightly olivaceous. Tail nearly equally forked. Anal fin elon- 
gate with 25 rays. 

Silurus pallidus. Monogr. sp. 2. 

Vulgar names white and channel Catfish: this last name is 
riven to it because it dwells principally in the channelsor deep- 
er parts of the river. Length from one two to feet. Shape as 
in the foregoing. Head smaller, oliyaceous above. Barbs 
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white. Iris @hite. First dorsal fin nearer to the abdominal 
fins, yellowish, rays | and 6. Pectorals yellowish, rays 1 and 7. 
Abdominals white with six rays. Adipose fin olive witha brown 
tip. Anal and caudal pale brown, 24 rays in the tail, which 
has the upper acute lobe slightly longer. It offers some vari- 
eties. Ist. Afarvinata. hai fulvous, marginated with black 
l, Leteralis. With three black spots oneachside. 3d. Leu- 
cofitera. All the fins pale and whitish. 

72d Species. Sitvery Carrisn. Pimelodus argyrus. Pim- 
elode argyre. 

Jaws nearly equal, lateral barbs brown and reaching the pec- 
toral fins. Eyes elliptical. Body silvery, lateral inc straight. 
Fins brownish, anal with 25 ravs. Tail equally forked. 

Silurus argenteus.. Monography, sp. 4. There is another 
species cf that name already. 

A small and rare species, very similar to the foregoing, of 
which it is perhapsa variety. Number of rays similar. 

2d Section. Leprors. ‘Tarl bilobed. Eyes round and very 
small. Nine abdominal rays. Vent posterior. Adipose fins 
larce. 
73d Species. Crammy Catrisn. Pimelodus viscosus. Pims- 
elode visqueux. 

Jaws nearly equal, barbs very short, eyes round over the 
head. Body entirely brown, lateral line raised upwards before. 
Pectorai fins with | and 7 rays, anal fin rounded with 15 rays. 
Tail unequally bilobed and black, upper lobe smaller and white. 

Silurus viscosus. Monogr. sp. 6 

very singular and rare species, found at the falls. Length 
only 4 inches. brown with bluish and greyish shades, covered 
with a clammy vise _ throat whitish. Head very flat, with 
a longitudinal furrow ve, elongated; upper jaw hardly long- 
er. Eyes over the sink’ very smalland bluish. Spines of the 
anterior fins short, thick, and simple. Dorsal with i and 7 rays, 
Abdominal small with 9. Anai blackish. 

75th Species. Croupep Carrisu. FPimelodus nebulosus. 
Pimelode nebuleux. 

Jaws equal, barbs shorter than the head. Eyes round, ex- 


eecdinely smal]. Body olivaceous, clouded with pale brown, 
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white beneath, latera! line nearly straight. Pectoral fins with 
1 and 9 rays, anal fin rounded with 12 rays. ‘Tail merely 
notched, hardly but equally bilobed. 

Silurus nebulosns. Monogr. sp. 5. 

This species is totally different from the foregoing; and 
might perhaps form a pecuhar section or even subgenus, (0O- 
fladelus,) by the cosical head, membranaceous operculum; 
but particularly because the first ray of all the fins, except the 
caudal and adipose, is a kind of soft obtuse spine concealed un- 
der the fleshy cover ofthe fins. It isa large fish, from two to 
four feet long, and commonly called Yellow Cat, Mud Cat, and 
Brown Cat; but these names are common to other species. It 
is very good to eat, either boiled or fried. Head conical de- 
pressed, iris redish brown, eyes black, lateral barbs white, the 
Jateral ones brownish. Operculum with a large membranaceous 
eppendage or flap. Body conical tapering behind. Dorsal fins 
with land 6 rays. All the fins very fat, thick, and somewhat 
redish, abdominal fins brownish. ‘Tail with 20 rays. 

2d Section. Ameiurus. Tailentire. Eyes round. Eight 
abdominal rays. Vent posterior. Dorsal fin anterior with a 
spine. Lower jaw not longer. Pectoral fins, with one simple 
spine and seven rays. 

75th Species. Yerrow Carrisu. Pimclodus cupreus. Pime- 
lode cuivre. 

Upper jaw longer, barbs half the length of the head. Eyes 
round: Bodyentirely of acoppery yellow colour. Lateral line 

straight. Tail truncate entire. Anal with 15 rays. 

Silurus cupreus. Monogr. sp. 9. 

Vulgar name, Yellow Catfish. Very different from the fore- 
going. Similar cere in size and form. Colour uniform, 
extending on the head and fins. Spines short. It is found as 
far as Pittsburgh. Very ee to eat. Some have becn taken 

veizhing over 200 pounds. Dorsal fin with l and 7 rays. 

sth — Brown Carrisn. Pimelodus lividus. Pim- 
dn livide 

Jaws oatiialk barbs nearly equal together and as lone as the 


j 


head. Eyes round. Body entirely of a livid brown colou 
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Tail rounded entire. Lateral line raised upwards at thebase. 
Anal fin elongate with 25 rays. 

Silurus lividus. Monogr. sp. 7. 

A small species, entirely of a leaden brown. Head short, 
slightly olivaceous, throat pale. Barbs equal, the upper ones 
livid, the lower ones rufous. A furrow on the head which is 
conyex above. Operculum flexuose. Tail with 24 rays. Dor- 
sal with one and 7. Spines short. 

77th Species. Buacx Catrisnu. Pimelodus melas. Pime- 
jode noir. 

Jaws nearly eqnal. Eyes round. Barbs unequal, shorter 
than thejhead. Body entirely black, lateral line straight. Anal 
fin with 20 rays. ‘Tail nearly truncate, entire. 

Silurus melas. Monogr. sp. 8. 

A rare species less than a foot long. Hardly pale beneath 
Dorsal fin 1 and 7. Found below the falls. 

78th Species. YrErLow HEAD CatTFisu. Pimelodus zxan- 
thocefphalus. Pimelode xanthocephale. 

Upper jaw longer. Barbs unequal shorter than the head. 
Eyes round. Body iron grey, with the whole or part of the 
head yellow. Belly white. Lateral line straight. Anal fin 
with 22 rays. Tai! entirely truncate. 

Silurus xanthrocefhalus. Monogr. sp. 10. 

About afootlong. In the Ohio, Kentucky, &c. Head very 
large, often entirely yellow, or only forward, or covered with 
yellow patches. Iris white. Fins fleshy redish. The dorsal 
With 1 and 6 rays, caudal 24. Good food. 

4th Section. Inicris. ‘Tail entire, eyes elliptical. Nine 


abdominal rays. Dorsal fins submedial. Pectoral fins with 


one flat spine serrated outwards, and nine rays. Lower jaw 
longer. 


1 Ye, > : . T ¥ & nv . Be) rn s0 leone oF : - 
79th Species. Mup Catrisu. Pimeleduslimosus. Pime- 


Lower jaw longer. Barbs black, the lateral ones reaching 
the pectoral fins. Body fulvous, variegated or clouded with 
black, belly grey. No lateral line. Anal fin with 15 rays. 


Tail entire oval obtuse. 
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A very singular species, differing from all others by the long 
lower jaw, &c: Length about one foot. It has a slender body 
of arufous brown mixed with black. It is found in the muddy 
streams, and near the muddy banks of large rivers. Dorsal fin 
opposite the abdominal, with one spine concealed under the skin 
and six rays. Branchial membrane apparent outside. Pecto- 
ral fins with 10 rays, the first whereof is a long and broad flat 
spine, barbed outwards. Tail with 20 rays. This fish can live 
very long out of water, and is sometimes alive 24 hours after 
having been taken. 

XXIII Genus. Mupcar. Pitopicris: Pylodicte. 

Body scaleless conical flattened forwards and compressed be- 
hind. Head very broad and flat, with barbs, eyes above the 
head. Two dorsal fins, both with soft rays. Vent posterior. 

This genus was the 10th of my Prod. of 70 N. G. of Ani- 
mals. The name means Mudfish. It differs principally from 
the foregoing by the second dorsal having rays. 

80th Species. Toap Muncatr. Pylodictis dimosus. Pys 
jodicte bourbeux. 

Lower jaw longer, eyes round, eight barbs, four above and 
four below. Head verrucose above. Body brown, clouded 
and dotted with yellowish, redish, and bluish, one row of trans- 
versal black lines on each side of the back. No lateral line. 
Tail entire and truncate. 

I have not seen this fish, but describe it from a drawing of 
Mr. Audubon. It is found in the lower parts of the Ohio and 
in the Mississippi, where it lives on muddy bottoms, and buries 
itself in the mud in the winter. It reaches sometimes the weight 
of 20 pounds. It bears the name of Mudcat, Mudfish, Mud- 
sucker, at.d Toadfish. It is good to eat and bites at the hook, 
The head is broader than the body and with a very large mouth; 
the barbs appear to lay in four pairs, two abeve, longer and 
near the nostrils, and two smaller under the lower jaw. The 
first dorsal fins triancular and above the abdominals, which are 
hearer tothe pectorals than to the anal. Second elongate with 
many rays. Number of rays unnoticed. 

XXIV Genus. Bacxtait. Norurus’ Noture. 


Difference from G. Pimelodus, S.G. Ictalurus, and Sect. 
46 
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Ameiurus: Adipose dorsal fin very long, decurrent and united 
with the tail, which is decurrent on each side, but unconnected 
with the anal fin. ) 

Genus 18th of the Prodr. N. G. It differs from the genus 
‘Plotosus of Lacepede by having the anal fin free, and from 
Pimelodus by the connection of the tail with the second dorsal 
fin. The namemeans Tail over the back. The Silurus gyri. 
nus of Mitchell must belong to this genus. 

Sist Species. Ye.ttow Bacxrait. Noturus flavus. No- 
ture jaune. 

Entirely yellowish. Upper jaw longer, barbs half the length 
of the head. Eyes round. Lateral line nearly straight. Anal 
fin with 14 rays. ‘Tail entire truncate. 

A small species very common near the falls. Length 4 to 
i2 inches. It agrees in almost every thing with the Section 
Ameiurus among the Catfishes. Vulgar name Yellow Catfish, 
like the Pimelodus cufreus. Dorsal fin with 1 and 7 rays, 
rounded spine very short and obtuse. Second dorsal beginning 
before the anal and extending to the tail ina curve. All the 
lower fins rounded. Pectorals with 1 and 7 rays, spine equal 
and acute. Abdominal fins with 8 rays. All the fins fleshy 
and fat. Head flat above, barbs unequal. Belly convex. Hind 
part of the body compressed. 


XXV Genus. Torer. Hypenrerium. Hypentele. 


‘Body pyramidal shghtly compressed, with very minute scalesé 


Vent posterior. Head scaleless nearly square, mouth terminal 
protruded beneath, toothless, lower jaw shorter with five lobes, 
the middle one larger, lips very small. Abdominal fins anteri- 
or, removed from the vent, with nine rays, dorsal fin anterior 
opposed to them. 

This genus belongs to the family of Cyprinidia, and is next 
to my genus Exoglossum, with which I had united it; but this 
last differs trom it by an oblong body, flat head, lower lip tri- 
lobe not protruded, abdominal fins and dorsal fin medial, &c» 
The name expresses the character of the lower lip. 

82d Species. Onio Torer. Hypfentelium macropfiterum. 
Hypentele macroptere. 


Forehead sloping truncate tuberculated. Body silyered, ya- 
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riegated, and reticulated with blackish, lateral line straight ana 
faint. All the lower fins elongated, the pectorals reaching the 
abdominals, the anal with 10 rays and reaching the tail, dorsal 
fin with 12 rays, tail forked. 

Exoglossum lcci Raf. in Journal Acad. Nat. Sc. 
of Philad. Vol. 1, page 320. tab. 17 fig. 4. 

It is found near the +i and is only a small fish 2 or 3 inches 
jong. Its vulgar name is TYoter or Stone-toter. (Toter is a 
Virginia name for carrier.) There is a kind of Chub in Vir- 
ginia which bears the same name and has the habit of pushing 
pebbles with its head in order to form an inclosure where the 
female lays its eggs; the name of Toter was given to the Ohio 
fish owing to the same peculiarity. It isa rare fish and used as 
bait. The mouth projects in a short and obtuse snout. Iris 
jarge and gilt. Opercule simple. Pectoral fins lanceolate a- 
cute, as long as the head and with 12 rays. Abdominal fins 
lanceolate acute, situated nearly half way between the head and 
the vent, but not reachingit. Dorsal fintrapezoidal. Anal fin, 
elongate: Caudal fin with 20 rays. 


REVIEW. 


An ANNIveRSARY Discourse, on the state and prospects of the 
Western Museuin Society ; delivered by appointment, in the 
Chapel of the Cincinnati College, June 10 1820, on the open= 
ing of the Museum; by Daniei Drake, M. D. Secretary of 
the Society, member of the American Philosophical and Geologi- 
cal Societies ; Counsellor of the American vintiquarian Society, 
and member of the Philadelphia Jlcademy of Natural Sciences. 
Cincinnati, Looker, Palmer, and Re ynolds, l2 mo, pp. 34. 


We hail with pleasure every well meant effort to pro- 
mote the cultivation of science in the west. The strong- 
est motives are presented us, and the most extensive and 
delightful field is opened before us, for the investigation of 
the wonders of nature. We are highly gratified therefore 
to find, that even in the present state of our society, a taste 
for this species of learning is increasing among us,and that the 
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iruits of the zeal and tclent devoted to it are already begin- 
ning to be visible. The Zootocy, MineraLoey, and Antr- 
QuITIES of our own country engage the attention of some of 
our fellow-citizens and constantly present to them new and 
valuable treasures of knowledge. The society, before 
whom this anniversary discourse was pronounced, has ex- 
isted in Cincinnati for two years. Its oBject is to form a 
eollection of rare and valuable specimens in these several 
departments of natural science. It has at length so far 
succeeded as to be able to open its museum, which will no 
doubt constitute the germ of an important public institution. 
ft is time that something of a similar nature was com- 

menced in Lexington. The enterprize and zeal of a lament- 
ed individual, aided by the generous contributions of oth- 
ers, have formed a collection of curiosities, now deposited 
in ene of the rooms of the Lexington Atheneum, already 
interesting and various, and capable of affording a rich treat 
to the student of nature. This, however, being private prop- 
erty, is liable to being remoyed, or at least withdrawn from 
public view. Something similar, upon an extensive scale 
and connected with some important public institution, 





ie should be instantly commenced, and every effort should be 
ie. rade, by the friends of learning, to promote its rapidly in- 
F creasing prosps rity. No injury would result to the estab- 
es lishment, which we are happy to observe has been formed 
Bt at Cincinnati, from an honorable competition. Exchanges 
Fi, of duplicate specimens might be agreed on, and many val- 
ary uable acquisitions w ould probably ‘be made by the exist- 
ee ence of two places of Ceposite, w hich, with one only, would 
tee be lost. 
bt If the trustees and officers of our University would take 
ae the necessary steps for the establishment of a cabinet of 
Fo minerals and natural curiosities in that growing institution, 
bast and w dtl draw public attention to the subject, little doubt 
je can be entertained that success would attend their efforts, 
et and that, in a few years, a highly valuable and constantly 
we, increasing collection would be made. Such an establish- 
ads ment is necessary indeed to facilitate the course of academ- 
ke Sr ical studies, and to aid the researches of the professors as 
Oey, well of their pupils. Upon this topic however we forbear 
ee to enlarge: we have perhaps already said too much, as we 
Bes have « every reason to believe the subject will receive, from 
hess: 16 proper source, prompt and merited attention. 
P pak): : } : , : ; . 
re We turn then more particularly to the Discourse which 
4 
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constitutes the occasion of our present remarks. It begins 
by assigning the reasons in favour of commemorating the 
establishment of the Society, before which it was pronoune-. 
ed, develops the plan and objects of the institution, apolo- 
gizes for their extent, and then proceeds to an enumera- 
tion and cursory view of the several interesting departments. 
of science it is intended to cultivate. On the subject of 
Zoology the author remarks: 


“The Quadrupeds of the United States have not vet been ful- 
ly described, and it is even uncertain whether they have been 
all enumerated. What proportion of them are indigenous to 
the Ohio countries remains to be ascertained. The number 
which has been assigned to these regions by the zoologists 
will, in all probability, hereafter be augmented. T he determi- 
nation of the species of our foxes, wild cats, wolves, squirrels, 
otters, and Seer, will probably show, that many, which are now 
regarded as mere varieties, are, in reality, distinct species. To 
these points the attention of our Society is already directed; 
aud I cannot but hope, that they and the other desiderata con- 
nected with this branch of our zoology will, ere long, be sup- 


plied.” p. 8 


After a few remarks on our Ornithology and a well mer- 
ited compliment to the indefatigabli. Wilson, he makes 
some interesting observations on our Fossil Zoology or the 
remains of those animals, whose species are now extinct, 
and whose fossil bones, only, testify what they once were, 
He passes then to the subjects of Mineratoey and GEOLOGY, 
on which he expatiates at considerable length, notices the 
interesting curiosities of our native Indian tribes, and, to 
show their importance to the historian and the antiquary, 
states the following facts. 

“There are on the shelves appropriated to our Indian imple- 
ments and ancient remains, several fragments of earthen ware. 
The greater number of these were found in Kentucky and Ohio 
about the deserted encampments of the present tribes: one 
piece was dug out from the centre of the large mound, which 
imparts so much interest to the scenery of the western suburb 
of our city, and another, manufactured under the view of the 
the person who presented it, was brought, afew years siuceéy 
from the hordes which inhabit the banks of Red Riv er, in Lou- 
isiana. These different specimens have one remarkable char- 
acter incommon. A part of their composition is pounded rive 

shells, an ingredient, which, not being like clay i:.dispensable, 
seems strongly to imply a common origin of the art among the 
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of 


former and the latter inhabitants of this region; or a transmis~ 
sion of it from one to the pa and consegi juently a derivation 
of the existing tribes from the people whose monuments over- 
spread our country. The otherf Fact serves, perhaps, to illustrate 
some of the migrations, if not the origin, of the same "ye ae 

In the Museum there are three large marine shells, which 
syere taken from an elliptical mound rear the centre of the city. 
They had been deposited with many other utensils and trinkets 
around the bodics that were buried in that ¢umudus. The lip 
and internal parts of these shells had been removed, so as te 
convert them into vessels. The most interesting question which 
could be proposed concerning them,—{from whence were they 
brought! we are already able,in part, to answer. The two larg- 
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ie 4 er are of the samc Specics, and belong to a genus denominated 
iat Buccinum, by the naturalists. Among the shells hitherto ob- 
ie ue tained by us from the Atlantic states, there is not one of the 
ey a: j same species with these; but the desideratum has been suppli- 
ae ed by a gentleman from the West Indies, who has deposited in 
rob : the museum a shell, which is manifestly of the same + 0ey We 
eh ;' are therefore at lil erly to suppose, that those in que stion w ere 
YG F brought from the Florida coast, or perhaps from the shores of 
aa¥ Cuba. 
iat The other shell found here, belongs to the genus Murex. Ir 
ioe is strongly characterized by having its spire reversed, or turn- 
oe ed from right LO left, a conformation which beloags to no other 
Fare in our collection. In the opinion of a late ingenious writer, it 
Ly as the same kind of shell, that is employed by the Hindus in cer- 
“le ain religious rites; and from this and other facts, he has infer- 
ie | red, that the former inhabitants of this country were of Hindu 
ie. orizin. ‘There is a reversed murcx, however, in the northern 
it European seas; and until it is ascertained that they, or some of 
f our own waters have not supplied this, as well as the buccina 


which were found with it, such a bold speculation will not be 
received without hesitation.” p. 21. 


] } 


In regard to the last remark we shall only at present ob- 
serve, that the speculation alluded to, bold as it may be 
thought, is supported by other evi lence than the discovery 
above mentioned, and while we agree with Dr. 

theory of the kind, should 
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Drake that this, like every other 
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be adopted with great caution, and never received, without 
full examination, we presume he will agree with us in admit- 
ting that the supposition of our late valued friend has been 
maintained with plausibility, to say the least, and 1s entitled 
to muuch respect and consideration. 

\mong other objects of the : societ y is the yromotion of the 
fine and useful arts, by the collection of mo odels and speci- 
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inens, in sculpture, painting, drawing, and new inventions. 
It is intended also to illustrate by philosophic al instruments 
the “principles of magnetism, electricity, galvanism, me- 

chanics, hydrostatics, optics, and the mec hanism of the so 

lar system.” Connected with the museum it Is ] srennenl 
likewise to establish a library, devoted especially to the in-. 
teresting branches of learning, already enumerated. 

Such is an outline of the institution, whose annive rsary 
this address was intended to commemot so far as its 
situation and objects are developed in the pa amphle t before 
us. We have been thus minute in our notice of it, not on- 
ly from a desire to extend the knowledge of its existence, 
and to award our tribute of praise to the enterprise which 
has reared it, but to excite in other friends of science 
throughout the western country, and particularly in the cit- 
izens of Lexington, a spirit of generous and highminded 
emulation, a zeal not be outdone in a good thing, and a res- 
olution to promote, at least to an equal extent, the same val- 
uable objects. We confess however our information res- 
pecting it is limited to that derived from this single source, 
and some allowance ought probably to be made tor the par- 
tiality of a warm and zealous friend. Whether it is aflect- 
ed, in any degree, by the personal disputes, which have, for 
some time past, agitated the professional and literary cir- 
cles of Cincinnati, and whether the gentlemen, who ap- 
pears to be its principal superintendant and mgt zealous 
advocate, has infused into it any personal feeling, we are 
utterly unable to say. Of this however we feel confident, 
that if itis intended to be a mere party institution, or to sub- 
serve the interests of any individual or clan, it cannot, it 
ought not to flourish. If, on the contrary, as we hope is 
the fact, its objects really are, as they proneae. to be, the 
promotion of the great cause of science, and the develop- 
ment of the interesting antiquitie s of the west, if it is con- 
ducted upon a liberal and magnanimous scale, and uncon- 
nected with any personal views or feelings, we cordially 
wish it the success it deserves. 

Before we close this article, we cannot forbear noticing 
a remark casually introduced in the address under review, 
unfavourable to the cultivation of classical learning. The 
' “study of Greek and Roman literature” is spoken of as 
—what “cannot be condemned,” indeed—though scarcely 
worthy to be approved. We are surprised at the sugges- 
gion by Dr. Drake of such an opinion, Our own language, 
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we admit, ought not to be neglected, but who does not 
know, that the best, if not the only, mode of acquiring a fa- 
milarity with the rules of English grammar and a genuine 
tact in the use of English words, is to study first the ancient 
languages; to trace back as it were the stream to its foun- 
tain? A contempt for classical learning appears to be be- 
coming lamentably common in our country, and is even ex- 
tending itself of late among our scholars and men of sci- 
ence. The experiece however of ages speaks decisively 
upon this subject, and we are not yet inclined to ¢ ‘espair of 
the continued elevation and final triumph of Greek and Ro- 
man literature, notwithstanding all the efforts that may be 
made, even by its own foster children, to undervalue and to 
degrade it. We shail not at present enlarge on this sub- 
ject. Our own conviction however decidedly is, that Amer- 
ican scholars have not generally done justice to the real 
value and importance of classical learning, and that every 
sneer at so material a branch of education, every attempt 
to discourage its cultivation, should be met with a frown by 
all those who sincerely desire the i improvement of our sys- 
tems of instruction and the increase of genuine learning a- 
mong us. 

The address before us contains some correct and judi- 
cious remarks on the importance of maintaining our na- 
tional independence in regard to literature, science, com- 
merce, and the arts, as weil as in reference to our political 
relations. With the following quotation on that interesting 
subject we shall close the present article. 


“TI do not mean to say, that we should have no fereign depen- 
dencies; but we certai ly should have none that are not com- 
pensated by equivalent dependencies upon us. Such an equal- 
ity with other nations, would be at once the sign and source of 
our perman ent prosperity; und until that env iab le condition is 
established, in vain will our political systems stand forth a proud 
monument of the wisdom ‘of their authors; or our teeming 
earth send up its herbs, and fruits, and flowers, and our green 
fields display their richness and beauty—we shall neither be ene 
nobled by the one, nor rendered comforable and happy by the 
other. In the midst of Nature’s choicest bounties, in the ful. 
ness of religious and political freedom, we shall remain the un- 
happy and ignoble dependents of the old world. To us, espe- 
cialiy, who inhabit an interior region, having our dwelling pla- 
ces among the sources of a mighty river; who cannot hold in- 
tercourse with foreign countries without an inland voyage of 
@ore than a thousand miles, or a difficult overland journey a- 
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cross rugged and lofty mountains, a dependence on Europe is 
equally disastrous and degrading. I trust that these opinions 
will, ere long, spread more wicely through society, and inspire 
us io new and nobler efforts in the sacred cause of national in- 
dependence. I will indulge the hope, that we shall, at no dis- 
tant time, more fully perceive and acknowledge the momen- 
tous truths, that in a nation organized like ours, private and_ 
public prosperity are inseparable: that knowledge is the basis 
of both: that efforts to promote it can neither exhaust nor im- 
poverishb: that expenditures for its cultivation, would not dry 
up our resources; b_t, like the exhalations which the earth 
sends forth, to fall, after a time, in fertilizing showers, would 
return upon us arich and replenishing harvest: that periods of 
general and pecuniary embarrassment should not be suffered to 
diminish these appropriations, as that would inevitably aug- 
ment the evil: that the greater number of disasters, both pub- 
lic and private, originate in ignorance, and should not be allow- 
ed to perpetuate themselves by fortifying its empire: that un- 
der all the vicissitudes and trials of life, after a sincere invoca- 
tion to Divine Providence, the safest reliance is on the dictates 
of learning and science; and that in the midst of the widest 
desolation, our,exertions for their benefit should never relax.” 


—zi > 


NARROW ESCAPES FROM DESTRUCTION BY THE 
INDIANS. 


The following narratives have been furnished us, directly, 
by Mr. Francis Downing, a gentleman of this town, of 
occurrences in which he himself was personally eon 


cerned. 


a 


In the year 1785 or 1786, Mr. Downing then a lad, resi- 
ded in a fort, where were soon afterwards erected the Iron 
Works of Mr. Jacob Myers, now belonging to Colonel 
Thomas Deye Owings. One morning a young man by the 
name of Yates and Mr. Downing went out together in search 
of a horse that had strayed away from the fort. After go- 
ing six or eight miles , the latter began to be alarmed at the 
idea of danger from the Indians, ¢ and observed to Yates. to 
. whom, being much older than himself, he looked up for 
counsel and ‘protection, that he thought he heard anoise like 
sticks breaking behind him. Yates laughed at him and 
told him not to be a coward, that it was @ll his imagination, 
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and that there was no danger whaiever. Downing howev- 
er was not convinced, but embraced the first favourable op- 
portunity aflorded him for concealment, to stop in a thick 
cluster of whortleberry bushes, while Yates went on. Ina 
few minutes an Indian was seen by Downing running to- 
wards him till he was within about a hundred yards, when 
he suddenly stopped. Downing, to use his own expression, 


was, as it were, thunder-struck. He resolved however, as he 


had a gun with a double trigger, to fire and then run, but 
unfortunately before he had raised the gun to his face, it 
went off, and, as he remarks, he instantly went off too. After 
running some distance, he met Yates, who having heard the 
report of the gun, had turned to ascertain what was the 
matter, and, learning that they were closely pursued, they 
both ran together. Atlength they reached a declivity, and 
were compelled, in following the path, todescend into a 
valley jurréended by hills. Here they soon saw two In- 
dians, who had taken a shorter course, and were running 
by another route towards the bottom of the valley. There 
was no alternative: it was absolutely necessary to keep 
the path, and to run with the utmost possible rapidity, al- 
though from the superior knowledge possessed by the In- 
dians of the different roads, they had gained considerably 
on the pursued, and seemed’ likely soon to overtake them. 
Both parties ran on, till they reached, in the bottom of the 
valley, a dry gutter about six feet deep, and of considerable 
width. The Indians | by this time had approached very near, 

and attempted to leap acress the gutter at about the same 
time with the whites. All got across safely, except Mr. 
Downing, who just reached th ie edge of the ditch, against 
which, striking his toe, he fell upon his breast, rebounded, 
and was thrown backward into the ditch. The violence of 
the fall almost deprived him of breath for a time, but fortu- 
nately the Indians were too intent upon the chase to observe 
his remaining behind, and both happening to direct their 
attention solely to Mr. Yates, continued to pursue him. Mr. 
Downing at le sngth, recovering from the shock, walked a- 
long the ditch, w hich grew shallower as he advanced and 
soon ceased to serve the purpose of concealing him from ob- 
servation. At length he saw one of the Indians returning 
tolook for him. He instantly dropped his gun, left the gut- 
ter, and ran back the same way he had come. The injury 

he had received from his fall affected his speed, and the In- 

@ian rapidly gamed upon him. After running a consideray 
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ble distance, when he began to consider his case a despe- 
rate one, and his being overtaken inevitable, he came to a 
large poplar tree, which had been prostrated by the winds 
It so happened that he ran along one side of this tree, and 
the Indian pursued him on the ether. At this critical mo- . 
ment he felt himself caught by the leg, and was compelled 
to make a momentary pause, when he perceived that he had 
been stopped by a small dog, which instantly ran away 
from him. This pause gave the Indian a considerable ad- 
vantage, and he perceived himself in the imminent danger 
of being caught at the root of the tree. Most fortunately 
however, just at that spot, a large she bear had taken up 
her abode and was rearing several cubs. Not being pleas- 
ed at the violence with which the Indian approached her 
young, she instantly attacked him, whereupon Mr. Down- 
ing, taking advantage of the interference of this unexpect- 
ed co-adjutor, suddenly wheeled round, and left the savage 
engaged in a most violent struggle with his new adversary. 
What was the result of the encounter we are not informed. 
It had however the happy effect of preserving Mr. Downing 
irom almost inevitable destruction, and as no remains of the 
indian were ever afterwards found at or near the place, it 
is probable he escaped alive, if not without material injury. 

Yates likewise succee .ded in getting off unhurt. After 
running several miles, he concealed himself amidst trees or 
in a cane brake, and thus eluded the vigilance of his pursu-. 
ers, and returned home without injury. 


ee 


Ir was a custom with Mr. Downing, in the summer, about 
the time referred to in the preceding narrative, to go every 
afternoon out of the fort, to a cluster of hickory trees seve- 
ral hundred yards distant, for the purpose of shooting squir- 
rels, which at that place were very numerous. Near his 
path, as he afterwards discovered, fifteen Indians lay con- 

‘ealed for three days, behind a lar ge log, around which 
they had placed a number of bushes to serve as a blind, 
there waiting for a favourable opportunity to kill some one 
or more of the men, and obtain plunder. The two first 
days he passed as usual to the hickory grove and back with- 
out molestation, the Indians probably being aware that little, 
if any thing, could be obtained from him, and fearmg that 
an attack upon him would lead to immediate detection and 


pursuit. On the third day, he observed that the bushes a- 
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round the ambuscade were apparently dying, and being un- 
able to conjecture the cause, was attracted by curiosity to- 
wards the spot, and had advanced within about ten feet, for 
the purpose of ascertaining what was the matter, when his 
attention was caught by the fluttering of a beautiful bird, en- 
tangled in the burrs just by him. He instantly turned, 
caught the bird, and forgetting his curiosity about the dy- 
ing bushes returned to the fort, and spent the remainder of 
the day in attempting to make a cage for his bird. Had he 
not been interrupted, he would inevitably have been taken 
by the Indians without the firing of a gun. So completely 
were his thoughts engrossed by his new occupation, that he 
neglected to mention the circumstance of the dying bushes, 
and, the next morning, a man from the fort, who was a dri- 
ver of pack horses, went out early with his son to see after 
his horses, when the concealed Indians shot them both, 
scalped, and stripped them, before they could be attacked by 
the people from the fort; and, having previously stolen a 
number of horses, made their escape. 


—_——— 


One Sunday morning three men, two of whom were 
named Wade and Poor, (the name of the third not recollec- 
ted,) who had been in the habit of reconnoitring and act- 
ing as spies among the Indians, proposed to Mr. Downing to 
go with them to the Mud Lick, now the Olympian Springs, 
seven miles distant from the fort. They accordingly set 
out together on foot, and travelled undisturbed till they 
came within sight of the Lick. As they descended a hill, 
they espied several buffaloes which they were anxious to 
shoot, and were advancing towards them, intent on the ob- 
ject, when Poor and Wade, who were some distance before 
Downing and his companion, suddenly turned round and 
gave notice that they must flee for their lives as there were 
ien or fifteen Indians sitting and attempting to conceal them- 
selvesin the stream that proceeded from the Lick, They ran 
with all possible speed but soon heard the Indians behind 
them. They took one path, and the Indians another, and 
after running some litile distance the paths met. The 
whites however reached the point of juncture before their 
pur: uers, though the latter appeared to have gained by the 
choice of roads. Young Downing, being small, and not, 
like his companions, accustomed to running, was unable to 
keep up with them, and was advised, as the only chance of 
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escape, to embrace the first opportunity, when the situation 
of the road should throw them ont of the sight of the Indians, 

to step behind a log and lay concealed, while the rest of the 
party ran on. Reluctant as he felt to be left in the woods 
surrounded by savages, he considered it the only alterna- 
tive, and followed ‘the advice. Accordingly, the first op- 
ortunity, he jumped aside from the path and Tay close be: 

hind alog. The Indians soon came along, and, eager to o- 
vertake those whom they still saw before them, ran by Down- 
ing, who lay trembling by the wayside. About ten minutes 
after they passed, he ventured to rise and leave his place of 
concealment. For some time however he was utterly at a 
loss what course to pursue. ‘To go back towards the Lick 
was the first thought, but it was abandoned almost as soon 
as conceived. In this state of uncertainty he slowly walk- 
ed along the path in the direction the Indians had taken. A 
little reflection however convinced him of the danger of 
this course, as it was extremely probable they would soon 
turn, and come back in the same direction. He therefore 
left the path, and, after wandering through the woods,reach- 
ed the fort in safety, several hours after his c ompanions, who 
had outrun their pursuers and returned likewise unhurt. 


—_ <> --_ - 


On another occasion Mr. Downing happened to fall in 
company with Wade and Poor at Stroud’s Station, and set 
out with them to return to the fort. On their w ay it was 

roposed and agreed to turn aside and go about three miles 
from the road to a place called Cassidy’s Station, where a 
settlement had been made but abandoned on account of its 
exposure to the Indians, in order to get water mellons, which 
abounded there. W hen they came near the enclosure, Wade 
and Poor told Downing to sit on his horse and hold ‘theirs, 
while they went to reconnoitre and ascertain whether they 
could with safety enter the water mellon patch, charging 
him on no account to leave his horse or to move from the 
spot until they returned, unless the Indians should appear, 
or he should hear a signal agreed on by a sound made with 
corn blades, in which last case he should repair immediate- 
_lyto a corner of the fence, and there wait for them. They 
accordingly went, leaving him alone, and having been ab- 
sent a considerable length of time, he began to grow unea- 
sy, and, reg .dless of the positive directions he had re. eivs 
ed, determined to go and see what was the matter. With 
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this view he dismounted, tied his horses to the poles, which 
formed the fence of the enclosure, jumped over and began 
to make his way through the high broom corn, which con- 
cealed the houses from view. When he had almost reached 
the extremity of the corn field, he caught a glimpse of 
the cottages, saw aman, w hom he took for an Indian, 
run from one to another, and at the same instant heard 
the signal agreed on given by his companions. He was now 
aware of the imprudence he had been guilty of, and ran with 
all possible speed towards the fence. Unfortunately how- 
ever the violence with which he jumped over it, alarmed 
the horses, and they ran off each with a pole hanging to his 
bridle. Wade and Poor came to the corner of the fence 
according to agreement, -but, not finding Downing or the 
horses, were excessively ‘alarmed, and ran to ascertain the 
cause. With the utmost expedition they caught the horses, 
cut away the poles, sprang on and rode several miles full 
speed without uttering aword. At length, having recover- 
ed their self possession, they perceived they were not pursu- 
ed, and proceeded mage deliberately home. 


-———aE CD Gane 


MONTHLY RESULTS 
OF METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS, 
Made in Lexington by Professor Rafinesque. 


No. 6. RESULTS FOR JUNE, 1820. 


Temperature. The weather was variable, mild, warm, 
and stormy. Lowest temperature 40 degrees son the Ist 
and 2d, highest 87 degrees on the 21st; often between 80 
and 85. Medium about 65 degrees. Greatest daily varia- 
tion 22 degrees, from 60 to 82 onthe 9th. 

Atmosphere. There were seventeen fair days, nine cloudy 
ones, one hazy day, the 3d, and three rainy days, the Ist, 
2d, and 12th, besides many partially showery. 

Rain. It rained almost all the day on the three rainy days 
above mentioned, and with a N. E. wind. The streams 
were raised by it and by several of the heavy showers 
which happened—on the 9th, wind N.; on the 13th, 14th, 
and 16th afternoons and evenings, wind W.; on the 17th 
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evening very heavy wind N. W.; on the 20th evening, wind 
N. besides slight showers on the 22d wind W, and 30th 
wind N, w hen the gusts and showers went by ata small dis- 
tance. ’ Total average of rain fallen about four inches. 

ate 845 

Frost. None this month. 

Winds. The prevailing winds have been N. for eight 
days, W. for four, N. E. for four, 8. E. and S. W. each 
three days, and East two days. On the 22d it blew like a 
hurricane for a quarter of an hour near noon, while a gust 

vas passing to the South, filling the air with clouds of dust, 
and tearing the limbs anid leaves of trees. Many locust 
trees and fruit trees were broken during this hurricane, the 
wind blowing from the East, while before and after it was 
nearly west. 

Electrecity. There was a great display of it in this month, 
Thunder gusts happened six times, on the 13th, 14th, 16th, 

7th, 20th, and 23d. They passed at a small distance on 
the 22d and 30th. Lightnings were seen seven times, in 
the evenings of the 9th, 10th, 11th, 15th, 24th, 25th, 26th, 
&c. They were mostly sheet lightnings, but sometimes zig- . 
zag lightnings, darting from cloud to cloud without thun- 
der, and appeared principally near the horizon, towards the 
West and South. 

Ground. Generally dry: muddy for a day or two after 
the heavy rains. 

Vegetation. On the Ist, Currants began to be ripe. 

3d. Datura Stramonium began to blossom. 

4th. Anthemis cotula in blossom. 

6th. Green beans in market. 

10th. Gooseberries ripe. 

15th. Bidens frondosa in blossom. 

20th. Cweabalus siellatus in blossom. 

25th. Indian corn in blossom and already ten feet high 
in some spots. 

30th. Rye ripe and fit to harvest. 

Animals, "On the Ist the fire flies (Lampyris) began to 
appear. 

Transylvania Vaiversity, Ist July, 1820. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


A work is about to be published in England containing 
an account of Timbuctoo and Housa, territories in the i in- 
terior of Africa, by Ex Hace Asp Saram SHABEENIE, a na- 
tive of Morocco, who visited those countries, and resided 
in them. 

Leien Hunt, the author of Rimini and other works, is a- 
bout to publish a translation, from the Italian, of 'Tasso’s A- 
MYNTAS. 

Tuomas Moore, the poet, is writing a life of the late R. 
B. Suerman. Such a work, from such a pen, will, no 
doubt, be highly interesting to the literary and political 
world. 

Another romance by Miss 4nana Maria Porter, entitled the 
Vin~ace OF MArrienporRFT, is announced in London. 

Natuan Drake, the author of a well known work, enti- 
tled ‘“‘Literary Hours,” has recently published another vol- 
ume called “Winter Nights.” It has not yet appeared in 
this country. 

It is stated in the English papers that the author of the 
Monastery has written another novel entitied Tur Assorr. 
This writer, whose excellence has been the theme of so 
many eulogies, appears to be unequalled likewise in rapid- 
ity of composition. We fear however that he will not add 
to his fame, so much as to his purse, by the number and 
rapid succession of his works. 

A work has recently been published at Cincinnati entitled 
“Geographical Sketches on the western country, designed 
for emigrants and settlers, being the result of extensive re- 
searches and remarks, to which is added a summary of all 
the most interesting matters on the subject, including a par- 
ticular description of the unsold public lands, collected 
from a variety of authentic sources; also a list of the prin- 
cipal roads; by E. Dana.” Such a work, if well executed, 
must be an important acquisition to the emigrant to the wes- 
tern states, and deserve the patronage of the public. We 
have had but little opportunity to examine it. It is a duo- 
decimo volume of 312 pages: of course its details cannot 
be very ample, nor its information very specific or precise. 
About 60 pages are devoted to preliminary remarks, on the 
natural resources, boundaries, antiquities, natural curiosi- 
ties, first sé ttlement , and future prospects of the western 
country. It then contains a brief geographical descriptioy 
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of Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois, Tennessee, Mississip- 
pi, Alabama, the Floridas, Louisiana, Texas, Michigan, 
North Western Territory, Arkansaw, Missouri, and the 
country watered by the Columbia River. We make a short 
extract from the description of Texas. 

“The soil of Texas is generally, in fertility, much inferior 
to that which is spread over the region watered by the 
streams of the Mississippi and Red river. A large portion 
of the former consists of open plains devoid of woods; o- 
pening a passage for the winds from the north; whereby 
the same parallels of latitude are rendered cooler than fur- 
ther tothe east. The climate is, however, generally tem- 
perate, and favourable to the health of the human constitu- 
tion. 

“Considered in the whole, as one region, it cannot proper- 
ly be said ofyTexas, that the soilis fertile. It contains, not- 
withstanding, many extensive tracts of excellent land. 

“The borders of Red river, and the margins of several 
other considerable streams, will admit of good settlements 
through the whole extent of their renpROUTS courses. Much 
of the interior, though denuded of wood, far from market, 
will furnish valuable ranges for the rearing of cattle. 

“Between Red river and the Rio Grand del Norte, includ- 
ing those rivers, there is a remarkable uniformity in the 
course of the streams: their direction towards the ocean is 
southeast. After this manner flows the Nueces, Guada- 
loupe, Colorado, Brassos a Dios, Sabine and Calcasiu. 
Some of the best harbors in the Gulf of Mexico lie between 
the Sabine and the Rio Grand del Norte. 

“Tf, by the laws of nations, as applicable to national rights 
acquired by discovery or preoccupancy, the limits of the 
country called Louisiana, under all circumstances, ought 
to be so extended as to embrace the province of Texas, at 
the time of its cession by the French to the Spaniards, in 
the treaty of 1762; it clearly follows, that the United States 
are now entitled to that province by the treaty of 1805. But, 
even admitting the claim of the United States to that coun- 
try could not be urged, on the principles of national law, 
the dictates of sound policy would direct Spain to consent 
to the establishment of the Rio Grand del Norte, for a 
permanent boundary between the territories of the two 
governments. This river is but of small national impor- 
tance. It is a long stream, with but few tributaries, spar- 
ingly supplied with water for oy length, and bordered, most 
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of its course, by lands naturally barren—presenting a con- 
tinuous dreary, wide chasm, on either side, which affords no 
inducements to occupancy or cultivation. Its banks, there- 
fore, if at all inhabited, must be occupied by a very tiin pop- 
ulation. ‘Thus here has nature seemed to have prescribed 
a space, almost as distinguishable for a national boundary; 
as an extended range of impassable mountains, or a broad 
expanse of fathomless waters. Yet such has been the mod- 
eration and pacific policy of the American republic, that in 
their late project for a treaty with Spain, they waived their 


claim io ‘Texas: but the treaty not being ratified on the 
part of Spain, the discussion is still open, and the waiver 
may be considered as resumed.” 

in the course of the work the following notice is taken of 


our Unis C rsity. 


“Among the Lil erary Institutions of this state, the principal 


is the Transylvania Unive ache at Lexington, which was in- 
corporated seve! al years ago, and which has late ly been re- 
organised and placed on a respectable foundation. There 
are two ) college sdidiace: of brick—ene erected some time 
since; the other an elegant edifice, built in 1818, upon so 
exte! ed a scale as to accommodate one hundred students. 
The former library contained nearly 2000 volumes, to which 


of late has been made a large addition. Here‘is also a 
complete philosophical apparatus. ‘The extent of the funds 
with which this institution is endowed, we have not been 
able to ascertain; it is however understood that they are 
ample, consisting of bank stock and real estate. There are 
thirteen trustees, all elected triennially by the legislature. 
The executive government is vested in a president, a pro- 
. esor of languages, one of mathematics and natural philo- 
sophy, one of chemistry aad mineralogy, two tutors, a pro- 
fe sor of law, and four professors in the medical depart- 
ment. The requisitions for admission and the course of 
study are to be the same as at the University at Cambridge, 
Mass. and it is intended to make the standard of etlucation 
as high as in any of the Atlantic colleges.” 

An interesting work, entitled Letrers on tur Eastern 
Srates, has lately been issued from the press in New York. 


— 


It is said to have been written by a gentleman of some lite- 
rary cele! sy 1m Boston. We have not yet had an opportu- 
nity of perusing it, but it is represented as containing much 


sound sense aiuusing aneedote, and valuable informatien. 
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POLTRA. 
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J ULITA. 


Life, Julia, ’s like the slender track 
Of passing’steps on Stygian shore, 
Which the next wave that rushes back 
Will gently smooth the sandsparks o’er: 
But still that sparkling, stygian wave, 
Shall pour its murmur round their graye- 
Life, Julia, ’s like the autumn leaf 
That trembles in the moon’s pale ray: 
Its hold is frail, its date is brief, 
Restless, and soon to pass away: 
But ere that leaf shall fall and fade 
The parent tree shall mourn its shade. 
Life, Julia, ’s like the summer rose 
That opens to the morning sky; 
But ere the shades of evening close, 
Is scattered on the ground to die: 
But on that Rose’s humble bed, 
The sweetest dews of night are shed, 
As if she wept such waste to see. 
But none will shed a tear for me! 


A ta Memoria QOnorata. 
vot Gio. D. Ciuirvorp. 
ODA. 


Del sacro bronzo il rotto suono, o Morte, 
Dice di tua vittoria, 
E il ner vessillo a le affollate porte 
Predica nuova gloria, 
E.il nulla de le cose di quaggiu 
S’ entri: ecco il vinto: ei giace innanzi sera, 
E a mezzo sua giornata; 
Fredda le gote tu gl’ imbianchi austera 
E parli a chi lo guata, 
E co’ la ferrea mano il premi tu. 
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Volge a la patria sede, 
tid oltre il sol rapidamente varca 
Verso 7] Dio di sua fede, 
E Ti mira a sua virtute guiderdon. 
Inno d’amor, di fe, di grazie intuona, 
Ela santa armonia, 
Che ratta per le vie del Ciel risuona, 
Par riperc ossa sia 
Da l altre sfere in lor celeste tuon. 





Ed a colei gia sua compagna in vita, 

Speme poi morta, e1 vola 

Come colomba dal disio rapita: 

Lor manca la parola: 

©’ alme non me’ s’ intendon che in tacep. 
Poi da comun voler tratte,  amica 

Madre, le triste suore, 

Kil doppio frutto de la fiamma antica 

Mirano, e arian dolore, 

se duolo avesse colassu poter. 


Guata la santa coppia, e grato ha il pianto 
De VP amicizia, e dolee 
Ha ‘ls aye de la Vergine, che a canto 
Sta de li afflitti, e molce 
Lor giusto affanno col soave dir. 
Poi volgendosi al Dio, c? ambo’ nnamora 
Pregan pace abbia 7! duolo, 
EK, quando suonera !or ultinv ora 
Possan quell’ alme a volo 
Ratte ’n lor bianca stola al Ciel salir. 





Ma lento muove il feral carro e porta 
Le | agrimata spogli a5 
Siegue la turba numerosa, assorta 
In non mentita doghia, 
E ’| bronzo alterna in suono di dolor 
L” estremo a Dio: a’ ogni speranza: neide 
Colei che tien ra gione 
Ogei fra noi: gia *! doppio cardin stride 
Di lV avara magio ne, 
lla zolla in cader rimbomba al cor 
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Un di avverra che il veglio che non gosta, 
Su 7] duolo avra vittoria, 
E nel profondo cor sara nascosta 
Ogni trista memoria, 
Qual di turbine fero che passo; 
Ma eterno i petti suoneran suo vanto , 
Sua virtute d’ essempio 
Sara a’ nepoti tardi, e, ’oprar santo 
Di rimproevero al? empio - - - 
Che ’1 ver non compro vate oggi canto. 
Danco. 


— 8, eo 


Eruditissimo et Disertissimo 
HORATIO HOLLEIO, 
Academie Transilvaniensis Presidi, 
Studiorum Liberalium Amantissimo, 
Hane cantiunculam Americane Liber- 
tatis diem natalem collaudantem, 


D. D. VD. 
S. WILSON. - 
Ex Coll. Silvest. Idibus. Jun. 


Diva Libertas, Heliconis alti,* 

Dic modos dulces animum moventes; 

Julias Nonas celebrare Quartumt 
Carmine vellem. 


Alme Sol, curru referas nitente 

Semper et ludos hilares et horas: 

Concinant cives memorem diemque 
Voce canora. 


*Mount Helicon was consecrated, not only to Apollo and the Muses; 
but also to Bacchus, Hymen, Venus, Cupid, the Graces, the Nymphs of 
the mountains, Groves, &c. Milton, in his L’Allegro, after invocating 
the Goddess Euphrosyne, one of the Graces, daughter of Bacchus and 
Venus, adds, 

‘And in thy right hand lead with thee 

The mountain Nymph, Sweet Liserryr.” 
{f,any man, however, deem Liberty unworthy a rank among the fancy- 
formed Goddesses of Helicon, auriculas asini habeat. 

{Julias Nonas, &c. To the reader, whois acquainted with the ancjeng 
Roman Calendar, no remark is necessary.—Those, who are not, may 
read 

Julit mensis celebrare quartum. 











POETRY. 


Hie dics festus, redeunte anno, 

Eximet nobis anim: dolores; 

Namque Libertas precibus benignam 
Prebuit aurem. 


Surge lux laudanda et honore digna, 

Quo die patres juga disciderunt; 

Quo die dextra eripuere forti 
Sceptra tyrannis. 


Britonum rex nam dominatione 

Ferrea, vincla imposuit eolonis 

Jura sed cives bene vindicaruut 
6elligerantes. 


Signa tunc tollens radiata stellis, 

Gloriam eternam America est adepta: 

Hostium turmas superavit omnes 
Numine ducta. 


Liberum jus nune manibus tenemus; 

Vivimus tuti et nemorum sub umbra; 

Affluit Tellus Cerere, atque abundat 
Lacteque melle. 


En! superbis regibus et fugata 

Cara Libertas, oriente ab ora 

Advenit exul, ‘simul inferensque 
Palladis artes. 


Sacra nunc Phoeebo melicisque Musig 

Templa fundaatur: nucibus relictis, 

Imbibunt haustus dociles alumni ex 
fonte perenni. 


Floreas longum, America O beata; 

Libera et felix vigeas in evum; 

Filii functi et maneant Columbi 
Unanimesque. 





Fulz; * 


f 
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LE TROUBADOUR. 
1. 


Pret a toucher une rive etrangere 
Le Troubadour cheminait lentement; 
Larme d’amour etait sur sa paupiere; 
Et ses regards se tournaient au couchant, 
Las il s’assit au bord d’une fontaine, 
Et de sa lyre eveillant la douceur 
Fit repeter aux echos de la plaine 
Ces chants plaintu’s et d’amour et d’honneur, 
we 
Vous dis adieu, ma seconde Patrie, 
Vous que embellit la dame de mon cceur; 
Vous dis adieu: mon etoile ennemie 
M’a reserve cet exces de douleur. 
Un seul penser soutient mon existence, 
Celui, qui peint'le bonheur du retour: 
Tant qu’ un rayon me luira @esperance 
Mon coeur battra pour Vhonnteur et Pamour. 
5B 
Des que quittai les lieux qui l’ont vu naitre 
Pour m’approcher des portes d’Orient, 
Moins ai plaisir de voir Phoebus paraitre, 
Que quand il va vers la mer descendant. 
Car lors me dis: pour etre plus pres d’Elle 
Chaque matin il deserte sa cour; 
Mais en sa course il n’est pas plus fidele, 
Que ne le suis a Vhonneur, a amour, 


4, 


Jeunes oiseaux, qui charmez ce bocag’ 
Bientot fuirez le souffle d’aquilon; 
Volez vers elle, et dans votre ramage 
Redites lui ma plaintive chanson. 
Et tei Zephyr; que Flore sien appelle, 
Va messager du pauvre troubabour, 
Et quand charme tu voltiges pres d’ElIle, 
Dis lui, que vis pour Vhonneur et Pamour. 
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Lorsque Phebe de son char de Tumiere 
Jete sur nous un regard amoureux, 


Hy Du fond du ceur lui fais cette priere, 

At Et sens couler des larmes de mes yeux: 

a Pheebe par ton objet d’amour, lorsqu’ Elle 
a Leve vers toises yeux, pleins de langueur, 
i, Reponds lui que Dargo mourra fidele 

Ss A ses serments, a amour, a Phonneur. 


a, 6. 

wa, . . 

a Que si le sort epuisant sa colere 

a: Ne me consent de jamais la revoir, 

ie Et me frappant sur la terre etrangere 

‘it I] finit ma journee avant le soir, 

Bh Mon esprit attire, par ’ancien charme 
ae } Viendra revoir de ses yeux la douceur;— 
i Ah! puisse-t il y surprendre une larme; 
oo Car ¢’est le prix de ’ameur, de Phonneur. 
DARGO, 

in On Laurel Hill, May 27. 
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